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‘THE JAZZFINDER’ 


Edited by Orin Blackstone. 


A monthly magazine published in New Orleans. 


All American new record releases listed each 
month with personnels. 


Articles and discographies by all the leading 
American writers. 


Additions and corrections to 
INDEX TO JAZZ. 


Yearly subscription 12/6 from 
J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28 Ladbroke Square, London, W.|II. 


BARE FOOT BOY. 


We have received this letter, which we 
print without comment : 

As | am under the legal age, twenty-one, 
for engaging in business transactions | hereby 
do not ratify any agreements that may have 
been made between us. 

Should any agreements have been made 
between us | fail to ratify them as they are 
not necessary for my upkeep and support. 
Furthermore any transactions claimed were not 
necessary for my immediate necessities, shelter, 
food, clothes. 

Signed Robert S. Weinstock. 


YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED! 


MARBLE ARCH MUSIC STORES 
87 EDGEWARE ROAD, W.2. 


We have the most complete Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS in London 


H.M.V., BRUNSWICK, PARLOPHONE, DECCA, Etc. 


JAZZ RECORDS. 


King Oliver, Wolverines, Beiderbeck, Armstrong, Bechet, 
Teschemaher, Rappolo, Noone, Ory, Brunies, etc., etc. 


obtainable at 
Eastville Music Stores, 
89, Fishponds Road, BRISTOL, 5. 


Specialists in Jazz, Swing, and Bop Records. 
Your monthly Copy of Jazz Journal also obtainable here. 
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Sars Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


EDITORIAL. 


T is becoming increasingly evident from our 
mail-bag that JAZZ JOURNAL is gaining, 
month by month, some degree of popularity 

in the home of the jazz enthusiast. We have 
been deeply appreciative of the many nice 
letters that you have written us ; to one and all 
of you, many thanks. 

As many of you seem to appreciate, it is no 
easy job these days trying to run a jazz magazine. 
Our public is of necessity a small but select 
one, and printing costs make it difficult for 
us to give you all that we would like to: more 
pages and more photographs. There is, of 
course, a solution to our troubles, we need 
more readers. With a bigger circulation, we 
should be able to give you a bigger and better 
magazine. 

And that is where YOU can help us! Get us 
new subscribers and we will give you something 
in return. To the person who gets us the 
greatest number of new subscriptions, up to 
and including the 3lst December, 1948, we will 
give a year’s free subscription to JAZZ JOUR- 
NAL — any new shop accounts that you may 
get will count as five subscribers. In addition 
to this, to every person who sends us a new 
subscriber, we will credit their account with a 
free issue of the magazine. All subscriptions 
forwarded to us will be acknowledged. 

lt is hoped that this will be some incentive 
for you to work for us and for yourselves at the 
same time. The more you get for us, the more 
we shall be able to give you. 

JAZZ CLUB. 

If the first of the new series was any criterion 
of the standard of programmes to come, then 
we can be sure that we are in for some excellent 
shows in the weeks to come. 

Although Bix may not be everyone’s meat, 
we think all will agree that the standard of 
producti and ici hip in this show was 
very high class indeed ! Jack Jackson’s tr Pp 
playing astonished us ; he played the Bix solo 
parts with wonderful taste and control and the 
rest of the band backed him up nobly. Mark 
White’s production (and script ?) was first-rate 
and the whole programme could not have been 
bettered — congratulations to one and all. 

Now what about doing a Jelly Roll Morton 
programme, Mark? It would be difficult 
perhaps, but we know a pianist who could tackle 
the title role and we have someone else up our 
sleeves who could just ‘‘ make ’’ the programme. 
NOT KNOWN. 

When returning subscription reminders to 


this office, will you please be careful to always’.: 


add your name and address. We have here at 
the it hly subscriptions from. 
Birmingham (2), Manche 

but they t be allocat we have 
nothing else to go on but the postmark. If 
anyone claims these please let us know, so that 
the respective accounts can be brought up to 


date. 
INCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 

We are pleased to report that our listing of 
V-Discs is now complete to 675. There are stili 
a few numbers missing from there to the end. 

The very excellent discography of ‘ Fats ’’ 
Waller compiied by “‘ Ristic ’’ ended last month. 
le received praise, and quite rightly, from 
collectors all over the world. We have here a 

b f additi and corrections to the 
discography, but will withhold the printing of 
them until the month after next. This should 
enable you to have time to send in any further 
corrections you may have and should then 
make the finished job complete. it has been 
suggested that we reprint this discography in 
booklet form. If you are interested, let us know. 

THE EDITORS. 


COLLECTORS! Send now for 
our 12-page Monthly Catalogue 
of Jazz and Swing Records. 

Owen Bryce. 


Farley Radio Service Ltd. 
(Jazz Dept.) 
23, Thomas St., Woolwich, S.E. 18 


ster and Coventry; 


Assistant Editor: Doug. Whitton. 


Associate ;Editor : Louis 


D. Brunton. 


SPOTLIGHT 
ON SPIKE 


By TOM CUNDALL. 


OF the twenty-six or so lonely representa- 

tives of Great Britain whose names can 
be found buried amongst the exotic nomen- 
clature of the ‘‘ Hot Discography,” surely 
none can be more versatile or popular than 
Patrick C. Hughes — known to the world 
at large as ‘‘ Spike.’’ 

His talents as writer, arranger, composer 
and band-leader have achieved such wide- 
spread recognition in so many varying 
circles — not by any means alone musical — 
that it is almost impossible to trace his 
multifarious activities. Open the ‘‘ Radio 
Times,”’ and it is almost a certainly that 
you'll find Spike or his work figuring in some 
programme or another. It may be a recital 
of records ; ora talk in the Children’s Hour 
on old French nursery songs ; an arrange- 
ment for one of the house orchestras ; an 
appearance on, say, ‘* Trans-Atlantic Quiz,” 
or a full-length musical feature. Open the 
“* Daily Herald,’”’ and here is Spike in a 
different guise — music critic and journalist. 
Glance at the back-number files of the 
Maker,” or “Rhythm,” and 
you can’t escape Spike. Thumb through a 
Decca catalogue — up bobs Spike again, and 
of course talk to any one in the ranks of 
professional musicians or» record collectors, 
who remembers the good old days around 
the ’30’s, and sooner or later Spike’s name 
is bound to crop up. A young man of rare 
ability and infinite charm —if we briefly 
examine his early background we shall see 
how very well it has fitted him for his chosen 
careers (the word hardly seems applicable in 
the singular) — parentage, education  in- 
terests and environment all pointed the way. 

Early History. 

Spike has never hidden his light under a 
bushel — his autogiographical writings began 
at an early stage (following the fashion set by 
Beverley Nichols in such things) and unless 
overwork renders him hors de combat we 
may well hope they will go on and on and on 
like the late Mr. Agate’s ‘‘ Egos ’’’ for they 


are humorous and illuminating which is a 


2 


good deal more than can be said of the 
memoirs of certain of his contempories. 
At any rate, we can go ‘‘straight to the 
horse’s mouth (if Spike will forgive so 
unflattering an allusion to his shapely person) 
for our facts, so let us glance back through 
the years to the pre-Spike days and take a 
look at Master Pat. 

He was born in Chelsea, one of the most 
charming and interesting districts of London, 
at that time little changed from the days 
when it was the home of so many great 
Victorian literary and artistic figures, and he 
went to school in England until 1923. He was 
then taken by his mother to Vienna, where 
for three years (apart from a brief sojourn at 
a school in Germany) he literally soaked 
himself in music. All day long he studied 
under the best teachers available, and, 
young though he was, his nights were filled 
with concert and opera-going. He had the 
good fortune to be received on equal terms 
by men and women of exceptional ability and 
great reputation, for his eagerness to learn 
masked the precocity of his youth, and he had 
entree to the most exclusive cultural circles 
in Vienna. 

Greatly influenced by the music of Richard 
Strauss, which was then first presenting 
itself to. a startled world, he was already 
composing, and had, in fact, embarked upon 
the almost monumental task of writing an 
opera based upon the story of Aucassin and 
Nicolette, simultaneously with a symphonic 
poem on Poe’s tale, The Pit and the Pendulum. 

He had also started musical criticism, and, 
more important, was getting his work 
accepted. His articles appeared in the 
** Sackbut,”’ a somewhat advanced musical 
publication edited by the ill-starred but 
brilliant Philip Heseltine, the ‘‘ Times,” 
and the “‘ Daily Herald,” no mean feat for 
a boy of fifteen ! One wonders what some 


“ 
— 


of the editors would have thought of their 
Special Representative in Vienna,’ if he 
had delivered his contributions in person ! 


Bitten by Jazz Bug. 


He was first attracted to jazz in 1924, 
when purely by chance he heard a few rather 
commercial records of the blues. They 
stuck in his mind, and when a short time 
later in a Viennese cafe he heard a Negro 
band playing some similar numbers he 
became completely fascinated, and has been 
a votary of Le Jass Hot ever since. 


In 1926 he returned to England to complete 
his education at Cambridge, and being 
already a more or less seasoned man of the 
world, in spite of his youthful appearance, 
he probably found some of his fellow under- 
graduates rather insular and trying. During 
his long visit to the Continent, he had, 
however, suffered a good deal of nostalgia, 
so he was glad to be back, and revelled in 
the beautiful country round the picturesque 
University town. 


When he left Cambridge he decided to 
complete his Academic training by a visit to 
Berlin, where he studied conducting for 
some months, finally returning to England, 
well-versed in musical technique, to solve 
the puzzle of how he was going to turn all 
this knowledge into a career for himself. 


Fortunately the puzzle was solved for him, 
and very soon he was arranging for Ambrose 
and Al Starita. In between times he taught 
himself to play the string-bass, some friend 
having left one at his home, and it was really 
through this cumbersome but very necessary 
instrument that he found himself caught up 
in the vortex of the professional dance band 
and recording world. 


Decca Dents. 


In 1930 he met Philip Lewis, enterprising 
recording manager for British Decca, and 
as a result he was offered the chance of 
forming a recording combination. He got 
together a small but interesting group, 
including the American trumpet player, 
Sylvester Ahola, and under the name of 
“* Spike Hughes’ Decca Dents,”’ with himself 
playing bass, cut five sides. He continued 
recording regularly for Decca, each of his 
discs featuring the solo work of first-class 
men, for he assembled his groups with keen 
discrimination from the finest musicians to 
be had in London. Just how successful these 
recording were from a financial point of view 
is impossible to guess, but that they met with 
a large measure of general popularity would 
seem obvious from the fact that Decca 


issued so many of them. Certainly they 
were a delight to the collectors of the 
period, for Spike was the first Englishman to 
get together groups of professional musicians 
purely for recording purposes (in much the 
same way as Trumbauer and Nichols in the 
States) and let them do their stuff in the 
studio untrammelled by the rigid limits of 
the commercial orchestration. Musicians 
still speak affectionately of these sessions, 
which were quite unlike any others held 
before or since in London. The unexpected 
was commonplace, and with Spike in com- 
mand anything could, and did, happen! 
Jimmy Dorsey and Muggsy Spanier, touring 
with Ted Lewis, were roped in for a session, 
and cut two sides, but they were turned 
down, and through some oversight the 
masters destroyed! Dorsey, of course, 
stars on four other sides that did reach 
the public, on one of which he trots out his 
famous ‘‘ bread-and-butter ’’ solo that turns 
up on so many U.S. discs. Bunny Berigan, 
playing in this country with Hal Kemp, was 
also tempted to the studio, but due to 
permit trouble was unable to sit in with the 
boys. 


Hughes or Coward. 


Spike must have had an iron constitution, 
because in addition to all this activity on his 
own account, he had become something in 
the nature of resident bass player at the 
Decca studios, and recorded with innumer- 
able other bands. When Hylton signed up 
with Decca, Spike just naturally fell into 
playing bass at his recording sessions, and 
before long he was dashing about with 
Hylton’s boys on lightning tours all over the 
continent. 


About this time, too, he did the arranging 
for a Noel Coward musical show, and there 
is a nightmarish story of he and Coward in 
the wings on the opening night, arguing 
violently as to which of them should conduct 


‘the orchestra, the regular conductor having 


been taken suddenly ill! Eventually, they 
compromised, and Noel conducted the 
first half of the show, and Spike the second. 


New York and Back. 


In January, 1933, he went to New York, 
where he formed an all-coloured recording 
group, and cut a number of sides for Decca. 
He lined-up some excellent players for these 
sessions, and the resulting records are both 
interesting and unusual, but, possibly because 
the Negro players didn’t feel quite at home 
with Spike’s rather delicate compositions 
(practically all the titles cut were his own 
work) somehow they are not the unqualified 
success the personnels would lead one to 
hope for. It is interesting to note that more 


or less the exact opposite is true of his 
London sessions, for in my opinion the least 
happy of his efforts with English musicians 
were those numbers obviously associated 
with, or meant for, coloured players. 


When he returned to England he joined 
the staff of the ‘‘ Daily Herald,”’ and from 
thenceforth commenced the _ bewildering 
combination of activities mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. It is impossible to 
discover what his present and future plans 
are, as he never has five minutes to spare in 
which to impart such information, but it is a 
safe bet that in the coming years Spike will 
continue to make his presence felt in a variety 
of ways, just as he has in the past. 


As a musician he is respected by both 
dance and ‘“‘straight’’ men, the former 
because his pleasure in heavier works has 
never affected his understanding and love of 
their medium, and the latter for his sound 
technical knowledge and artistry. He can 
discuss all phases and types of music as few 
others can, and in fact is what can best be 
described as a musical ‘all-rounder ’’— 
there is little in the classical, concert or dance 
field that he cannot successfully cope with. 


Versatile Composer. 


Spike is a prolific composer, but due to the 
nature of his compositions in the lighter 
vein, and the fact that they do not lend 
themselves to banal lyrics, he has never 
achieved any spectacular success in this 
direction. Many of his melodies are delight- 
ful in their simplicity — he shows the true 
artist’s dislike of extraneous detail — but 
because they are wordless they have never 
caught the public fancy. In 1932 he wrote 
the music for a ballet, High Yellow, which 
was performed with great success, and in 
many of his assignments for the B.B.C. he 
has shown that he can turn out practically 
all types of music with equal defgness. 


Inspiration comes from queer places, and - 


| was amused to discover how wrong had 
been my original guess at the source of one 
of Spike’s compositions, Six Bells Stampede. 
From the title, and the nature of the music 
itself, | had always imagined that it had 
originated from watching some crack drum- 
mer — possibly Sonny Greer — in action on 
his highly polished tubular bells. Actually, 
of course, it was named after a pub in Chelsea, 
where the boys used to gather before and 
after their recording sessions. Which seems 
like as good a spot as any in which to leave 
Spike — a pub, with a recording studio next 
door ! What more could a musician want ? 
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. 2188 The Sheik of Araby 


SPIKE 


HUGHES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


A COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY - Assembled by C. W. LANGSTON WHITE. 


Checked by SPIKE HUGHES. 


Spike Hughes’ Decca Dents: Sylvester Ahola 
(tpt.), Philip Buchel (alto), Stan Andrews, (vin.), 
Eddie Carroll (pno.), Spike i. Val Rosing 
(dms. and vocal). London, April, 1930. 


1055 It’s Unanimous Now DeE.F1690 
1056 Body and Soul ate DeE.F1703 
1057. A Miss is as mene as a Mile DeE.Fi703 
1058 Crazy Feet DeE.F1690 
1059 Moanin’ Low Rejected 


Same personnel, with Philip Buchel ‘tap dancing in 
Boop-Boop-a-Doopa Trot. 

1123 The Boop-Boop-a-Doopa Trot ... DeE.FI709 
1124 That Man from the South DeE.FI709 
1125 What Wouldn't! do for that Man DeE.FI7IO 
1126 Fascinating Devil DeE.FI710 
Max Goldberg (tpt.), Danny Polo (clt.), Philip Buchel 
(alto), Stan Andrews (vin.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), 
Leslie Smith (gtr.), Spike Hughes (bass), Val Rosing 
(dms. and vocal). London, May, 1930. (Under name 
of Spike Hughes Orchestra). 


1150 Zonky DeE.F1747 
1151 The Mooche (mislabelled The 

Mouchi DeE.F1787 
1152 Bottoms Up DeE.F1730 
1153 Bigger and Better ‘Than Ever DeE.F1730 


Same personnel, with Jack Jackson (tpt.) replacing 
Max Goldberg, Rex Owen (clt.) replacing Danny 
Polo, and Claude Ivy (pno.) replacing Eddie Carroll. 
1203 Ship Without a Sail ..., DeE.FI748 
Jack Jackson (tpt.), Max Farley (elt. and flute), Philip 
Buchel (alto), Bobby Davis (baritone sax), Stan 
Andrews (vin.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), Les Smith 
(gtr.), Spike Hughes (bass), Bill Harty (dms.), Val 
Rosing (vcl.). 30. 


1251 St. James Infirmary DeE.F1787 
1252 Cryin’ for the Carolines | DeE.F1747 
1253. My Man is on the Make ... DeE.F1748 
1254 Poor Butterfly DeE.FI8I5 


Norman Payne on. » Jock Fleming (tbn.), Harry 
Hines (clt. and baritone), Philip Buchel (alto), Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (ten.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), Stan 
Andrews, Ben Frankel and George Hurley (vins.), 
Alan Ferguson (gtr.), Spike Hughes (bass), Bill Harty 


(dms.). 

1392 Kalua DeE.FI8l6 
Same personnel, minus string section. 

1546 Dancing Time 
1547 | Like to do Things for You ... DeE.FI844 


1548 Happy Feet DeE.F1844 
Philip Buchel with Spike Hughes and his Three 
Blind Mice: Philip Buchel (alto and tap dancing), 
Norman Payne (tpt.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), Alan 
Ferguson (gtr.), Spike Hughes 

1583 You Know What I'll Do DeE.F1856 
1584 Happy Feet . DeE.FI856 
Jimmy Dorsey with “Spike Hughes and his 
Three Blind Mice: Jimmy Dorsey (clt. and alto), 
Claude Ivy (pno.), Alan Ferguson (gtr.), Spike Hughes 
(bass), Bill Harty (dms.). 


1618 I’m Just Wild about anid DeE.F1876 
1619 After You've Gone DeE.F1876 
1620-1 Tiger Rag ... Fi878 


1620-2 Tiger Rag ... eS DeE.F6142 
1621 St. Louis Blues Fi878 and F6142 
Spike Hughes’ Orchestra: Norman Payne and 
Bill Gaskin (tpts.), Jock Fleming (tbn,), Phil Cardew: 
(clt.), Philip Buchel (alto), Harry Hines (baritone), 
Gerry Moore (pno.), Alan Ferguson (gtr.), George 
Hurley (vin.), Spike Hughes voy Bill Harty (dms.), 
Val Rosing (vocal). London, 19 


1630 Harlem Madness ... DeE.F186! 
163! Blue Turning Grey Over You DeE.F 1861 
1632 Margie DeE.FI8I5 
1633 Cinderella Brown DeE.F1880 


Norman Payne (tpt.), Jock Fleming (tbn.), Harry 
Hines (clt.), Philip Buchel (alto), George Hurley 
(vin.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), Alan Ferguson (gtr.), 
Spike Hughes (bass), Bill Harty (dms.). London, 1930. 
17 


Without a Song. DeE.F2193 
1705 Everything is Peaches Down in 
Georgia DeE.FI9IO 


1706 Bessie Couldn't Help  DeE.FI880 
Norman Payne and Arthur Niblo (tpts.), Jock Fleming 
(tbn.), Harry Hines (clt.), Philip Buchel (alto), Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (ten.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), Alan 
Ferguson (gtr.), Spike Hughes (bass), Bill Harty 
(dms.). London, 1930. 
1787 Funny, Dear, What Love Can Do DeE.F1906 
1788 That's Where the South Begins DeE.FI906 
1789 You're in < eae Sure as 

You're Born DeE.FI9I0 
Same _ personnel, Harry “Hines doubling on 
baritone sax. Lond, 
2110 Doin’ Things DeE.F2150 
2111 Get Happy  DeE.F2150 
Same personnel, minus Arthur Niblo. eo 1931. 
2187 They Didn't Believe Me . .. DeE.F2114 
 DeE.F2114 
Norman Payne and Arthur Niblo (tps.), Leslie 
Thompson (tpt. and tbn.), Lew Davis and Bernard 
Tipping (tbns.), Harry Hines (clt.), Buddy Feather- 
stonhaugh (ten.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), Alan Ferguson 


Compiled by R. G. V. VENABLES. 


(gtr.), Spike Hughes (bass and harmonium), Bill 
Harty (dms.). London, 1931. 


2388 Everybody Loves My Baby DeE.F2166 
2389 The Way | Feel a ce DeE.F2193 
2390 Moon Love DeE.F2259 


2391 Misty Morning DeE.F2166 
Same personnel, minus Bernard Tipping (tbn.) and 
plus Betty Bolton (vcl.). London, May, 1931. 
2543 Some of These Days oe DeE.F2259 
2544 Button Up Your Overcoat DeE.F2217 
1059. Moanin’ Low  DeE.F2217 
Norman Payne, Jimmy Macaffer and Leslie Thompson 
(tpts.), Lew Davis and Bill Mulraney (tbns.), Si 
Owen (clit. and alto), Billy Amstell (alto), Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (ten.), Eddie Carroll (pno.), Alan 
Ferguson (gtr.), Spike Hughes (bass), Bill Harty 
(dms.), Joey Shields (vcl.). ee 1931. 


2764 Tap Your Feet DeE.F2323 
2765 Roll, Jordan DeE.F2373 
2766 Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho . DeE.F2373 
2767 High Life ... DeE.F2323 
Probably same personnel. London, 1931. 

2929 Is Therea Place Up There For Me? DeE.F2649 


Joey Shields with Spike Hughes and his Three 
Blind Mice: Joey Shields (vcl.), Jimmy Macaffer 
(tpt.), Lew Davis (tbn.), Billy Amstell (clt.), Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (ten.), Spike Hughes (pno.), Alan 
Ferguson (gtr.). London, 1931. 


3318 The Devil is Afraid of Music DeE.F2584 
Same personnel. London, 1931. 
3345 St. James Infirmary DeE.F2584 


Spike Hughes’ Orchestra: Jimmy Macaffer, 
Leslie Thompson and Chick Smith (tpts.), Lew Davis 
and Bill Mulraney (tbns.), Harry Hines (clt.), Billy 
Amstell (alto), Buddy Featherstonhaugh (ten.), Billy 
Mason (pno.), Alan Ferguson (gtr.), Spike Hughes 
(bass), Ronnie Gubertini (dms.), Joe Shields (vcl.). 
London, 1931. 

3434 Blues in my Heart J DeE.F2611 
Same personnel, minus Lew Davis (tbn.), and with 
ring Higgs (tpt.) replacing Leslie Thompson. London, 


3435 Darktown Strutters’ Ball DeE.F2611 
3436 Witness...  DeE.F2649 
Same personnel as for Blues in My Heart, plus Claude 
Ivy (bells). London, January, 1932. 

3592 A Harlem Symphony, Part! DeE.F2711 
3593 A Harlem Symphony, Part Il . DeE.F2711 
Same personnel, plus Elsie Carlisle (vcl.) and minus 
Claude Ivy. London, January, 1932. 

3600 Hangin’ On To That Man DeE.F2735 
360! Can't Believe She’s Mine  DeE.F2735 
Jimmy Macaffer, Billy Higgs and Chick Smith (tpts.), 
Leslie Thompson (tpt. and tbn.), Lew Davis and Bill 
Mulraney (tbns.), Harry Hayes (clt and alto), Billy 
Amstell (alto), Buddy Featherstonhaugh (ten.), Billy 
Munn (pno.), Alan Ferguson (gtr.), Spike Hughes 
(bass), Ronnie Gubertini (dms.), Joey Shields (vcl.). 
London, February, 1932. 


3920 Weary Traveller ... DeE.F2936 
3921 Six Bells Stampede ..  DeE.F2844 
Same personnel. London, February, 1932. 

3926 I’ve Been in the Storm So Long... DeE.F2936 
3927 Sirocco DeE.F2844 


Same personnel. ‘London, February 10th, rs 


4432 | Can’t Believe She's Mine Pae.RII75 
4433 Blues in My Heart PaE.RI175 
4434. Kiss by Kiss PaE.R1I172 
4435 Buddy's Wednesday Outing PaE.RI172 


(First coupling issued as by Roof Garden Orchestra, 
second coupling issued as by Buddy’s Brigade. 

Jimmy Macaffer, Billy Smith and Chick Smith (tpts.), 
Lew Davis and Don Macaffer (tbns.), Harry Hayes and 
Dave Shand (altos), Buddy Featherstonhaugh (ten.), 
Billy Mason (pno.), Alan Ferguson (gtr.), Spike 


Hughes (bass), Ronnie Gubertini (dms.). London, 
March, 1932. 

4145 Limehouse Blues ... DeE.F3004 
4146 Buddy’s Wednesday Outing  DeE.F3089 
Same personnel. London, 

4160 Elegy DeE.F3004 
4161 Long Night Scamper DeE.F3089 


Jimmy Macaffer, Bruts Gonella and. “Chick Smith 
(tpts.), Freddy Welsh and Don Macaffer (tbns.), 
Harry Hayes and Dave Shand (altos), Buddy Feather- 
stonhaugh (ten.), Billy Mason (pno.), Alan Ferguson 
(gtr.), — (bass), Ronnie Gubertini (dms.). 


London 

5216 Dinah DeE.F3399 
$217 Doan You Grieve DeE.F3399 
5318 Tiger Rag ... DeE.F3311 
5319 Siesta DeE.F3311 


This concludes the Spike Hughes’ 
English orchestra. In 1933 he visited America and 
assembled various groups for recording purposes 
under the name of Spike Hughes’ Negro Orches- 
tra, a total of 14 titles being waxed, all of them 
originally released on British Decca and some subse- 
quently on American Decca. Full details in Charles 
Delaunay’s Hot Discography.”” 


SNAPEING AROUND 
By CHAS. SNAPE. 


ET me chatter about a little bar in the 

Village. No, sir, there’s no band there, 
it has no jazz policy, it doesn’t even hawk 
discs ; but it’s an essential part of jazz in 
New York. 

Julius’s bar, which claims to be the most 
ancient in New York (and it looks it), is 
just across the road from Nick’s, and is the 
spot where this city’s jazz giants have been 
taking their beverage for many a long year. 

Quite a long bar, as bars go ; sawdust on 
the floor ; the ceiling hung with the grime 
of ages ; the wall hung with Press notices, 
caricatures, and pictures of the alumni of 
jazz and vaudeville. On one side — no doubt 
the most modern feature — is a steam table 
and griddle, from which appetising odours 
tickle the nostrils. 

Recently | spent a few enjoyable beer 
guzzles between brackets with Irv. Manning, 
bass player of the Bobby Hackett outfit at 
Nicks, yarning of the days when Bix held 
the entire jazz world spellbound. 

Always crowded, this gin mill is an educa- 
tion in the show world. | just wonder how 
many of these faces belong to the entertain- 
ment world ? A goodly percentage, | should 
say. Ah, what a happy, carefree atmosphere ! 
Everyone is friends. 

* * * * * 

With much aplomb (wonderful stuff, that) 
the Snapes heigh-ho’d to Nick’s a coupla 
weeks back and procured a table from which 
Hackett could effectively shatter our ear- 
drums, and settled down to a li’l jazz apprecia- 
tion. The night wears on .. . the outfit is 
now really jumpin’ sumpin’ wunnerful — 
and then it happened : one gorgeous gal, a 
newcomer to things jazzical, with dignity 
climbs under the velvet rope and does a 
‘Sister Kate ’’ act for the benefit of the 
patrons, amid wild applause. The hoverings 
of the management, plus the inability of 
Freddie Ohms to laugh and play trombone 
at the same time, concluded the first floor 
show Nick’s had seen in many a year. And so 
was history made. .. . 

Diving back under the velvet rope with 
much dignity (is that possible ?) my wife 
returned to the table... . 

* * * * * 

Maybe my taste in hot discs. do not conform 
with the New York public’s idea of jazz, but 
| can’t get a ‘‘ goddam"’ disc here that | 
want. Requests for Hot Fives, early Elling- 
tonia, Red Hot Peppers, Olivers, et al, are 
met with hollow laughs and faraway looks ; 
not even Spanier Ragtime Bands ! Oh, yes, 
tons of late stuff — Hodes, Condon, Bechet, 
etc. — but not the stuff | want. | just can’t 
figger it. The only bright spot is the recent 
re-issue of the New Orleans Wanderers’ 
Perdido Street Blues/Gatemouth on Special 
Editions label. 
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Herein | must record my congratulations 
to one Owen Maddock for his excellent 


cartoon in the August issue of ‘*J.J.’’ It’s 
really priceless, and I'm a’hopin’ to see some 
more, suh ! 

* * * * * 


Still in the throes of summer, bleedin’ ‘ot, 
too, guv, New York’s jazz is marking time 
with the advent of the cooler weather, when 
the night club and theatre businesses boom. 
Jazz men may be counted upon fingers and 
toes, the only ones here being those who are 
domiciled in the big smoke, and many of them 
have fled to cooler climes. Carnegie Hall 
and Town Hall are likewise closed, so no 
touring outfits pass through. 

Freddie Robbins, who presents the Car- 
negie one-nites, is restricting his activities 
to evenings of excellent jazz programmes 
per medium of Station WOV. 

Len Feather also has a programme, but 
more inclined to the modern idiom. His 
views on jazz in general and raves about 
“‘the bop ’’ were columnized in one of 
New York’s daily papers t’other day. 

Oh, well, we can’t all be bright... . 

* * * * * * 

For lack of jazz doings, this column is 
hereby declared brought to a close. ‘Bye, 
now. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU. 


Dear Sirs, 

We notice that in ‘‘ Round the Clubs,’’ August 
issue, mention is made of many lone Jazzmen who 
haunt the clubs in question, but who are not members 
of a regular band. 

Since we, who play clarinet and trombone respec- 
tively, have lately been demobbed from H.M. Forces 
and are anxious to form a group, we would be glad if 
any musicians interested would contact us at the 
above address. —E. R. COOK, R. G. CHRISTIAN, 
**lyengar,’’ Mountnessing Road, Billericay, Essex. 
Phone : Bill. 463. 


Dear Sirs, 

Have you ever met Data-Daniel ? He can usually 
be found amongst any group listening to Jazz. He 
was the long-haired, gaunt-looking type who chat- 
tered throughout that low-register clarinet solo 
which you particularly wanted to hear. ‘* Ah,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ That’s Barefoot Bill, who played alto with 
Louis Weakleg’s Boys in '27, and joined Pokerface 
Pete’s Mob the next year. Then he had a row with 
the Mellowtone people and gigged around for a 
couple of years. After that he made a comeback and 


His first cousin is known as Label-Leonard. He's 
the guy who refused to consider that rare Oliver you 
offered him because it wasn’t on Sky-Blue-Pink 
Putraphone. 


| suppose any Cause must have its parasites, but | 
suggest that all Data-Daniels and Label-Leonards 
should be locked in a single, large room without a 
record between them (but with a gramophone and a 
plentiful supply of needles) and allowed to exterminate 
each other. Then perhaps the rest of us will get a 
chance to listen ! 


But perhaps, after all, the worst type is he who 
writes long, dogmatic letters to editors of Jazz 
Magazines, in the hope of seeing his name in print !— 
K. J. HASKELL, Worcester Park. 


P.S. As regards the magazine, | think the enclosed 
sub. is sufficient comment. | have learned from 
bitter experience that it is usually unwise to pay for 
Jazz magazines in advance — they usually die rather 
young — but | believe J.J. will continue to prosper, 
and am therefore taking the risk. 


(We like reading long, dogmatic letters — when a 
subscription is enclosed.—Eds. ). 


THE GULLY ROLL STOMPERS 
Drawn by Owen Maddock 


MANCHESTER 


T the Manchester Jazz Club second jazz 

concert held at the Houldsworth Hall, 
Deansgate, on September IIth, a packed 
audience were rewarded with three and a 
half hours of real earthy jazz played by some 
of England’s most competent jazzmen. 


The difficult task of opening the show, 
combined with warming up the hall, was 
masterfully carried out by the Yorkshire 
jazz band, who, led by the most powerful 
trumpet player | have seen in action, gave us 
N.O. jazz in its authentic and uncommercial- 
ised form. 1! should be interested to know 
just how many of the front row audiences 
found their eardrums intact after the tre- 
mendous onslaught. Incidentally, Bob Bar- 
clay, the tuba player in this band, must be one 
of the finest musicians playing jazz in England 
to-day. What a tone and what an attack ! 


| was glad to see that Manchester’s own 
blues singer, Joan Roberts, and her accom- 
panists received the full applause they 
deserved, for she sang in a most delightful 
and sincere manner, her voice reaching right 
through the hall, carrying with it the same 
heartbreaking and hopeful notes which Bessie 
Smith waxed many years back. Her Give 
Me a Pigfoot was excellent ; her voice full of 
subtlety and charm. J felt though that the 
Blue Boys didn’t quite provide the accom- 
paniment she deserved, the rhythm section 
being a trifle weak. Full marks, however, 
to the muted cornet work of Dereck 
Atkins ; pieasantly reminiscent of Joe 
Thomas. 


Bill Kinnell once again brought over Mick 
Gill and his Imperial Dixielanders, who 
treated us to good honest jazz equal to their 


THE CONCERT 


By MICHAEL McGEAGH. 


Onward Hall contribution. How much 
practice is needed to produce such a delight- 
ful noise | just don’t know, but the results 
are outstanding. 

The Boogie Woogie trio who followed 
didn’t quite hit the mark, as here again the 
rhythm section was weak. A little boogie is 
all right but too much tends to become 
monotonous and produces a restless audience. 

Eric Lister brought along the Tasle Alley 
Washboard Creepers and by hitting, blowing, 
and generally messing about with a heap of 
junk and a handful of penny whistles added 
humour and more jazz to the programme. 
To act as a comedian and play jazz is no easy 
task, but Eric, backed up by the Creepers, is 
the man for the job, and as he said, somewhat 
apologetically, ‘‘ Jazz is fun and played for 
amusement.’’ Well, isn’t it ? 

The Levee Ramblers, from Birmingham, 
gave their first public performance and 
headed by a strong brass section played 
admirably after a somewhat uncertain start. 
Their Canal Street Blues was reminiscent of 
the Oliver recording, with the two cornets 
sending forth in great style. 


The show was compered in turn by 
Sinclair Traill, full of subtle humour and 
clutching a handful of unwanted notes ; by 
Bill Kinnell, happily short of jokes ; and last 
but by no means least, by Bill Rankin, a 
welcome addition to the concert fraternity. 


Credits should go to Jack Gregory and 
his assistants for the great work they are 
doing for jazz in the North-West, and it is 
up to everyone to lend a hand both personally 
and financially and to see that Manchester 
and jazz are for all times contemporary. 
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PLATFORM. 
BIRMINGHAM - By DOUG WHITTON. 


HIS concert was opened by the London 

visitors, John Haim and his Jelly Roll 
Kings, with their customary power and 
attack. Personally, | find Haim’s music 
sterile, ponderous and often in the very 
worst of taste, but even so there is no denying 
that his band has developed a cohesion and 
precision which many other groups would 
do well to acquire. ‘‘Restraint’’ and 
moderation ’’ are words unknown in the 
Haim vocabulary and each number was taken 
with a blast that would do credit to the atom 
bomb. Strange to say, it was only at break- 
neck speed that the tempo remained steady ; 
on slow and medium numbers the tendency 
to sag and drag was most noticeable. This in 
spite of the recent addition of Eric Silk, surely 
the best banjoist in England. 

It was with the greatest relief that my sore 
and battered ears prepared for the next item 
on the bill, solo piano by Ray Foxley. He, at 
least, was quiet and restful. Ray is a Jelly 
Roll Morton fan, and his selections were 


almost all from the Morton repertoire; . 


London Blues, King Porter Stomp, Michigan 
Water Blues. Ray’s right hand is agile and 
clear, and he picks out the little Morton 
frills and trills with ease. Unfortunately, 
his left hand lacks precision, his tempos are 
unsteady, and the beats inclined to blur on 
fast pieces. 

It is rare in this country to find a drummer 
of competence ; to find, in the wilds of 
Nottingham, a drum artist of the Baby 
Dodds school, a master of the press-roll, the 
tom tom and the woodblock, is surely almost 
a miracle. Yet George Hopkinson is just 
that. He plays in Mick Gill’s Imperial Jazz 
Band from Newark, which followed Ray 
Foxley on the programme. ; 

George kicks the band along and gives it 
an incessant yet varied beat. He injects his 
own wonderful sense of rhythm into the 
whole band ; he is the motive force which 
creates from a group of very amateur 
musicians a band which is probably the only 
one in the country to-day which fully under- 
stands its jazz and knows exactly what it 
wants to play. _ 

Seldom if ever have | heard a more sorry 
performance than that of the Birmingham 
Hot Club’s Azalea Jazz Band at the Scala 
Theatre concert last July. At the time | 
doubted if they had any musical ability at all ; 
having heard them again on their home 
ground, with friendly, encouraging faces in 
the audience and one or two changes in the 
personnel, | realise how wrong | was, for 
even though they followed the Mick Gill 
band they were still well worth hearing, and 
showed great promise for the future. 

To finish the show, John Haim and his 
Jelly Roll Kings returned to play for a further 
half-hour. The public seemed to like it, 
which may prove something or other. 


COLLECTORS’ 


STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY CLARKE. 


I. OKeh. 


yas month we propose to try and clear 
a few outstanding points on OKeh, 
limiting the scope to the 8000 (Race) series, 
working backwards from 8500 to 8400. The 
method we shall adopt is to draw attention 
to problems to which we ourselves do not 
know the answers so that collectors may 
have the opportunity of putting us right. 
This survey of our ignorance will not be 
exhaustive, and will be confined to records 
which, in the light of such facts are available 
to us, would appear to require scrutiny. 
(i) 8491 Cotton Patch Blues/Superstitious 
Blues. 
Joe Brown (vocal) accompanied by 
piano and guitar. 


Missing here are the matrix numbers and 
the identity of the accompanying artists. 
And who was Joe Brown? ‘Index to 
Jazz ’”’ mentions such a man on De 8521 and 
BS 2041. What connection, if any, exists ? 

(ii) 8489 Mine’s as Good as Yours/Soul 

and Body. 
Alma Henderson (vocal) accompanied 
by piano and guitar. 


These are the bare details given by 
** Index to Jazz.’” Does anybody know 


more ? 
(iii) 8483 High Water Blues/Cryin’ for 
Daddy Blues. 
Blue Belle, accompanied by piano and 
guitar. 


These details come from a contemporary 
supplement. ‘Index to Jazz’’ mentions 
Blue Belle, but lists only OK 8704. The titles 
above appear hitherto unknown. 

(iv) 8476 Lonesome Valley Blues/Sorrow 

Valley Blues. 
Irene Scruggs, accompanied by piano 
and guitar. 

Details come from a supplement. Scruggs 
recorded for Para and Co. and ‘‘ Index to 
Jazz ’’ lists her titles on OK 8142 on which 
Clarence Williams accompanied. Both Black- 
stone and Davies agree on this ; but they do 
not appear to know anything about 8476. 

(v) 8471 Starvation Blues/Boot to Boot. 

Jesse Stones Blues Serenaders. 

Listed in ‘‘ Index to Jazz.’’ No matrix 
numbers, no personnel, no date (though the 
last would be around May, 1927). 

(vi) 8469 Low Down Blues/The Vamps of 

Whistler and his Jug Band. 

Never previously listed anywhere as far as 
we can trace (outside of the OK supplements, 
of course). 

(vii) 8467 Black Cat 

Woman’s Blues. 


Moan/ Worried 


Helen Humes, accompanied by piano 
and guitar. 


Details of matrix numbers and accom- 
panying artists are required. 
(viii) 8459 Alibi-ing Papa/Sweet Mama 
Goodie. 
Charles and Effie Tyus, accompanied 
by piano and trumpet. 


“Index to Jazz’? lists this record, but 
does not provide details of accompaniment. 
(ix) 8449 Fortune Teller Blues/Lonesome 
Mountain Blues. 
Geneva Gray. 


Apparently completely undreamt of. 

(x). 8445 Hateful Blues/My Man just Don’t 
Want and Don’t Try. 
Laura Smith, accompanied by piano 
and trumpet. 


“* Index to Jazz ’”’ lists eight OKehs and 
one Victor (apparently all double-sided) by 
Laura Smith. But this OKeh escapes Black- 
stone. Likewise the matrix numbers escape 
us, not to mention the identity of the pianist 
and the trumpeter. An unreliable source, 
however, claims that the matrix number of 
Hateful Blues was 80401. Can anyone 
substantiate ? 

(xi) 8427 Mournful Blues/Georgia Stockade 

Blues. 
Sara Martin. 


This item is skipped, no doubt advisedly, 
by the learned discographers of Clarence 
Williams. ‘Index to Jazz” lists it as 
“* unknown accompaniment.’’ But the OKeh 
literature claims piano, cornet and trombone 
in support. What are the full details ? 


(xii) 8422 Milk Cow Blues/Muddy Water 
Blues. 
Papa Freddie (vocal, accompanied by 
guitar). 

We have nothing to add. 


2. Autograph. 


Peter Kelley, of Wallasey, draws our 
attention to the fact that the Archduke 
Maximilian was not mentioned in ‘“* Jazz- 
men.” Kelley is right. It is also true that 
Gillespie’s name was omitted. Neither lapse 
leads us anywhere. Kelley, however, adds 
five more Autographs : 


635 High Society, Jelly Roll Morton’s 


Jazz Kings... 606 
636 Fish Tail Blues, Jelly Roll Mor- 

ton’s Jazz Kings 
637 Tiger Rag, Jelly Roll Morton’s 

638 Weary Blues, Jelly Roll Morton’s 

724 Dearest Darling, Ezra Howlett 

Shelton 


i: 
— 
| 
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It was foolish of us not to have included 
the Mortons in the first place. We apologise 
and we are grateful to Kelley for putting us 
straight. Bert Whyatt also mentions the 
Shelton and adds that it is listed in Vol. 4 of 
** Index to Jazz.’’ This is indeed the case 
and it is described as a ‘‘ piano rag solo”’ 
_ apparently re-issued on Session 3. Was it 
Shelton’s only recording ? 


Whyatt goes on to bring to our attention 
Au 624 embracing Merritt Brunies’ Flag 
That Train (793) and Clarinet Marmalade 
(817). This is rare enough to have escaped 
“*Index to Jazz,’’ which does, however, 
list two other Brunies couplings on 610 and 
14. Of these we now recall being apprised 
by Ralph Venables some years ago. 


Another Whyatt discovery is a coupling 
by the Stomp Six on Au 626. Titles are 
Everybody Loves My Baby (148) and Why 
Couldn't it be Poor Little Me (149). 

Finally, on this topic, Whyatt requests 
details of Au 603 (Willard Robison). These 
are as follows : 

I'll Have the Blues until | Get to California 

(624)—vocal and piano. 
Peaceful Valley (625)—piano solo. 
Both titles are Robison’s own compositions. 


3. Famous. 

Following our remarks in July and Septem- 
ber on the O.M.5’s I’m Going Away to Wear 
You Off My Mind on Para 20142 and Tri 11141, 
we would now cite Famous 3136 on which 
the same item appeared. Master used was 
1091-1, i.e., the same as on Para. 

Like Triangle, the Famous label gives no 
clue as to the area in which it circulated, 
though it does claim to have been registered 
at the U.S. Patent Office. No patent numbers, 
however, are quoted on those specimens to 
come our way. 


4. Superior. 


Here is another label that appears to be 
strictly anonymous. Electrically recorded 
and dating to around 1930, there seems to 
be no evidence at all to indicate who spon- 
sored it and whence it emanated. Not even 
matrix numbers are discernible on the few 
we have examined. Obviously it was not a 
precussor of the latter day Superior marketed 
by the Superior Recording Company of Los 
Angeles, and we should like to hear from 
anyone with definite information. 


5. Alberta Hunter. 


First of the Paramount race series was 
Alberta Hunter’s coupling of Daddy Blues 
and Don’t Pan Me on 12001. We have two 
copies of this item and it is interesting to 
observe that whereas the first title in each 
case is taken from master 1108-2 the second 
comes from 1109-1 and 1109-2. Differences 
between these two latter exist and are 
discernible even to the naked ear, but they 
are not marked. Boosey and Hawkes have 


JAZZ WITHOUT 


TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Larry Shields. White clarinetist of the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band. Audible on 
all its records except rare OKehs ; V-disc. 
Fluent ‘‘singing’’ style, very much in 
advance of its time. Played with the band 
since 1915 when he replaced Alcide ‘‘Yellow”’ 
Nunez in Chicago, though himself a N.O. 
man. Recorded very clearly on first 12-inch 
Columbias (London, 1919) ; affected Good- 
man-like tone when band re-formed in 1936. 
One of the leading exponents of jazz clarinet- 
playing. Retired. 

Fud Livingston. White clarinetist from 
Chicago ; brilliant tone and fine arranger. 
Best work currently available includes solo 
on Miff Mole’s Feelin’ No Pain (Parlo. R2269) ; 
played with most New Yorkers, also with 
Ben Pollack, Jean Goldkette. Arranged 
many of the Five Pennies records, audible on 
many of the 1928-1929 period. Also plays 
tenor in pleasing warm-toned style. 


Phil Napoleon. White cornet/trumpet 
player, associated with the New Yorkers 
since 1922. For years was the trumpeter of 
the Original Memphis Five, made hundreds 
of records with them; some very good, 
others mediocre, very few bad. Fine, 
delicate intonation, brilliant execution, better 
open than muted, better soloist than ensemble 
man ; plays tuba also. Miff Mole’s Feelin’ 
No Pain, his own Anything and You Can’t 
Cheat a Cheater (HMV B4955) are good 
representative examples of his currently 
available work. Recently recorded for 
Swan in U.S.A. 


Cyrus St. Clair. Negro tuba player ; 
veteran, musician of outstanding ability, 
associated with Clarence Williams for years, 
to be heard on Bessie Smith’s Nobody Knows 
You (Parlo. R2481), and Cushion Foot Stomp 
(Williams, Parlo. R2305, R3383). Also 
played jug(?) on Seven Gallon Jug Band’s 
Wipe ’Em Off on Parlo. R2329. One of the 
few bass horn men to play solos as distinct 
from the corny (???) oompah sound so hated 
and derided by the modernists whose con- 
ception of jazz is bop ; but then, St. Clair is 
a musician, not a mattoid technician. (Glos- 
sary : Mattoid — one whose genius takes the 
form of a mania or other mental aberration). 


QUESTION TIME. 

D. B. A. Thompson asks for the O.D.J.B. 
personnel on HMV B8466. Tiger Rag has Nick 
La Rocca (cnt.), Eddie Edwards (tbn.), Larry 
Shields (clt.), Henry Ragas (pno.), Tony 
Sbarbaro (dms.). Camden, N.J., March 
25th, 1918. Jazz Me Blues has the same gang, 
with Bennie Krueger added on saxes, and 
J. Russell Robinson replacing poor Ragas. 
N.Y., May 3rd, 1921. Mr. Thompson also 
wants the line-up of the Seven Gallon Jug 
Band on Parlo. R2329— Wipe ‘Em Off. 
Well, as | said above, Cyrus St. Clair is the 
juggist ; Ed Allen (cnt.), Clarence Williams 
(harmonica), Ikey Robinson (bjo.), Herman 
Chitison (pno.). N.Y., December 6th, 1929. 
Bessie’s In the House Blues on the other side 
is acc. by Ed. Allen (cnt.), Charlie Green 
(tbn.), Clarence Williams (pno.) and Floyd 
Casey (dms.). N.Y., June llth, 1931. 


M. Palmer asks for a real corker. The 
Rhythm King’s Cal! of the Freaks (HMV 
B4917). Does anybody know the personnel 
here ? I hate saying | don’t know, because 
| feel I’m letting the side down, and all that, 
but here | must! All | know is that the 
pianist sounds Wallerish, the alto vaguely 
Holmesish ; the side was made in New 
York, | think, in June, 1931. 


A. F. Ward (Luton) asks for the men on 
the Wabash Dance Orchestra’s Duophone 
(4001) of Because My Baby Don’t Mean Maybe 
Now. This has Red Nichols (cnt.), Miff Mole 
(tbm.), Fud Livingston (clt. and tenor), 
Carl Kress (gtr.), and others who have no 
special significance and whose presence is 
doubtful anyway. N.Y., June, 1928. Mr. 
Ward also asks who the Original Memphis 
Five were when recording Maybe (Imp. 1301). 
Phil Napoleon (cnt.), Vincent Grande (tbn.), 
Jimmy Lytell (clt.), Frank Signorelli (pno.), 
Jack Roth (dms.) is the answer, rec. N.Y., 
February, 1924. 


R. Atkinson (Leeds) comes nearer ‘the 
present and wants the men acc. Lena Horne 
on HMV BD5819._ Henry Levine (tpt.), 
Jack Epstein (tbn.), Alfred Lewis Evans 
(clt.), Rudolf Adler (tenor), Mario Janarro 
(pno.), Tony Colucci (gtr.), Harry Patent 
(bass), Nat Levine (dms.). N.Y., 1941. 


published no score and we are certainly 
ill-equipped to comment on the technicali- 
ties. Let the matter rest at that. 


6. Critical Dicta. 

Popularly known as the ‘ Unfinished,’ 
inasmuch as Schubert never completed the 
third movement. Walter’s understanding 
and poetic interpretation makes these six 


sides a towering work of symphonic litera- 
ture. May be used in any wired music set- 
up, complete or first and third sides may be 
used singly.”’ 

Entire review of Walter’s recording of 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 8 on Co Album 
MM-699, quoted from ‘* The Coin Machine 
Review,”’ for August, 1948. 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


24 
For any of our readers visiting the fair city 
of Paris who are unable to figure out proper 
ways of disposing of their £35, we list below 
records that they might consider purchasing. 
All are by Rex Stewart on the Blue Star label. 


64 At the Barclay’s Club. 
Jug Blues. 
65 Be-Bop Boogie. 
Just Squeeze Me. 
66 Boy Meets Horn. 
Don’t Get Around Much Any More. 
67 Feeling Fine. 
| Cried For You. 
68 I’m the Luckiest Fool. 
Stompin’ At the Savoy. 
69 Muskrat Ramble. 
Madeleine. 
70 Storyville. 
Cherokee. 
71 Georgia On My Mind. 
Run to the Corner. 
Let's Try It. 
| Didn’t Know About You. 
73 Confessin’. 
Night and Day. 
74 | Can't Get Started. 
Mobile Bay. 
75 | Cover the Water Front. 
Cotton Tail. 
76 Sweet Georgia Brown. 
The Man I Love. 
The basic personnel for all these consists of : 
Rex, trumpet ; Sandy Williams, trombone ; 
Vernon Story, tenor; Johnny Harris, alto 
and clarinet ; Don Gais, piano ; Ted Curry, 
drums. On some, bass is played by Czab- 
anyick, Django, and Hubert Rostaing, the 
good French alto. Nos. 74, 75 and 76 are 
12-inch and are packaged together in an 
attractive outer envelope decorated by 
pictures of Rex and his men. The French, 
presented with similar economic difficulties 
to our own, have here at least made some 


effort to provide a substitute for an album. 


Now Rex has never seemed to us to get all 
the credit that was his due for music of 
marvellous conception and execution. He is 
a veteran who has been blowing great horn 
for a long, long time, an individual horn 
which is still being imitated (catch Taft 
Jordan at it), and which has provoked more 
than a little controversy. We recall, for 
instance, the storm of criticism which arose 
when he entered Duke’s band. Then as now, 
Duke knew best, and there was soon much 
eating of words. For Rex is probably the 
most versatile trumpet that jazz has known. 
There’s his unique half-valved tone and 
style ; a Bix-like open tone, and sometimes 
a pure brass tone like the best of Shavers ; 
a growl tone and style a /a Cootie ; and, what 
we like best of all, a tight-muted, fierce and 
angry tone which no one else ever quite 
attains. The variety of his styles and tones 
is fully revealed in this set of records. And 
there’s a beat to Rex’s music, at all times, a 
strong punching beat with a swing. . 


To say that Sandy Williams is the hottest 
and dirtiest trombone that jazz has known, 
is perhaps to voice only a personal opinion. 
But the wonderful tone and the lowdown 


vibrato are peculiarly of jazz. How often 
on records his trombone has sounded a 
protest, a voice weary of pretence demanding 
a return to those fundamentals, those 
Outrageous qualities that can be no better 
named than ‘‘hot’’ and ‘‘ swing.’’ Incon- 
sistent he may be, but in a limited field 
Sandy is a genius. 

Then there’s Vernon Story, a new addition 
to the ever-growing number of great tenor 
saxophonists. Before Rex’s European tour 
very little had been heard of him, but here 
he is with a mature technique and a style 
largely based upon that best of models, 
Hawk. So far as we are aware, these are his 
first recordings. It is likely that they will 
assume additional importance in future, for 
this young man is surely destined to go far. 
The flame is there. 

Gais and Harris are not outstanding. 
Curry is an excellent drummer, but not, 
unfortunately, well recorded on these sides. 

Tempos are well chosen for the most part, 
the little arrangements swing easily, and 
where familiar riffs are used they are used 
intelligently. Yet the records don’t do full 
justice to the little group, inasmuch as the 
recording balance is often unsatisiactory. 
Solos come over well enough, but the 
ensembles are often sadly muddied. Never- 
theless, we have found the ear adjusting 
after a number of playings. The 12-inch 
records were made during a concert at the 
Salle Pleyel. They suffer from much the 
same faults as the JATP recordings, with 


SANDY WILLIAMS. 


superfluous audience applause to end each 
side. 

Almost every record features Rex to 
advantage, often with very effective back- 
grounds. We like him on all the Ellington 
numbers, which he plays with expected 
artistry, especially Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore, | Didn’t Know About You, and Mobile 
Bay. The 12-inch version of the latter is a 
superbly developed piece of growling, with a 
breather in the form of an excellent little 
passage from Story. Night and Day features 
Rex in his fast, facile style, getting a noticeable 
boot from Django in back. Boy Meets Horn, 
the old favourite, has undergone some 
modifications since the original version, and 
different intervals make this, if anything, 
more musical, less academic. From the solo 
point of view, we prefer it to its predecessors, 
although we miss the rich Ellington backing. 
On the up-tempo jumps, At the Barclay’s 
Club, Feeling Fine, Stompin’ at the Savoy and 
Man | Love, Rex knocks off brilliant choruses. 
Feeling Fine is particularly well titled. Rex, 
Sandy and Story all do well. It is a fine piece 
for swinging, with ideas similar to Lunceford’s 
Saxology, which we mentioned some months 
back. 

The best side of the batch is Jug Blues. 
This isn’t as ‘‘funny’’ as the Mercury, 
Sandy’s mouthpiece doesn’t slip, and Rex 
plays talking trumpet only at the end. Before 
that, both he and Sandy play some uncom- 
monly moving blues. We think this Sandy’s 
outstanding solo and, certainly, it is a fine 
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example of lowdown trombone blues with 
real feeling. Maybe it is a genuine Lament 
for a Lost Jug ? 


The other great side for Sandy is Let's 
Try It. Honey Johnson sings engagingly, 
and Sandy tears off a reckless, thrilling solo 
with a rough and violent hot tone. | Cried 
for You is another vehicle for Sandy, who 
opens and closes with a pretty statement of 
the melody, but in between gives it some 
very special treatment indeed! As well as 
solos by Rex and Story, Stompin’ at the Savoy 
has an exciting trombone solo. Muskrat 
Ramble gets suitable oldtime methods applied. 
We don’t know, but somehow we picture 
six gentlemen with tongues figuratively in 
cheeks while engaged on this work. Anyone 
who still thinks tailgate the last word should 
ponder on the limitations it imposed. 
Imagine what we should have missed had 
soloists like Sandy not been emancipated 
from its confines. 


Story plays very consistently on nearly all 
sides. His entrances are always brilliant, a 
trick tenors rightly seem to value highly ; 
as important as a good start inasprint. Three 
sides are almost entirely devoted to his 
work : Storyville, Cherokee and Cottontail. 
We still think Storyville the happiest possible 
title for a tenor solo! Don’t the Gloomy 
Prefects permit humour any more ? Never 
mind, Vernon swings away very merrily 
thereon, shows to the full just what he can 
do on Cherokee, and, without copying Ben 
Webster, does very, very handsomely on 
Cottontail. 


To restore happiness and joy to all, we 
must mention that on Muskrat Ramble, the 
tenor saxophone — frightful instrument, bane 
of primitives — is barely audible. Mr. Harris, 
with proper regard to decorum, takes up his 
clarinet and blows it much better than 
several of the new and revered clarinet 
stars of the ancient style, which is not to 
say that he plays it very well. 


Comment, Informed and Uninformed. 
For Trombonists and Drummers : 

The movement of Scotch whisky, like 
free winds and fresh air, is something above 
and beyond racial and nationalistic frontiers. 
—Wine and Spirit Gazette. 

For Admirers of Duke Ellington : 


Duke Ellington, | know, takes his music 
seriously, though | must admit | sometimes 
have difficulty in finding just where the 
merit lies in his compositions especially 
the more self-consciously weird of them. 
And before you write to tell me that | 
don’t know great music when | hear it, 
will you just sit down and ask yourself 
whether you understand Happy Go Lucky 
Local (Parts | and 2 Parlo. R.3125) ? 
And by ‘‘ understand ’’ | mean distinguish 
the chords, find the reason for their 
sequence, and work out the form of the 


piece. When you've done that I'll be glad 
to hear from you. | enjoy the atmosphere, 
| appreciate the magnificent scoring, but it 
is impossible to criticise constructively a 
great man who makes his own musical 
rules if you don’t happen to feel them as 
he does, however deeply you may admire 


him as a musician. A great deal of Happy 
Go Lucky Local sounds cacophonous, though 
Ellington fans will love it because it is so 
completely Ellington.—Steve Race, Musical 
Express, August 27th, 1948. 

For Dixielanders and the Clan Condon : 

Part of the past dies every moment, and 
we become infected with its mortality if 
we cling to it too lovingly ; part is always 
alive and we neglect its vitality at our 
peril.—Rex Warner, May, 1945. 
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Our enthusiasm for Erroll Garner has 
found expression on more than one occasion. 
His coupling of Frankie and Garni and Play, 
Piano, Play, on Blue Star 63 is surely his most 
delightful to date. Recorded by Ross 
Russell, be-bop authority and creator of the 
Dial label, both sides 
examples of the influential Garner style. 
The French edition of Play, Piano, Play, has 
been awarded the “‘ Grand Prix de Disque 
1948,’’ and, without knowing what competi- 
tion it had, we’d say that was one Grand 
Prix well deserved. It is a peach of a record- 
ing. 

Don’t be put off Garner by his association 
with the be-boppers. If you'll listen, you’ll 
hear that he doesn’t really belong in that 
school. He has been known to dissociate 
himself from its expressed contempt for 
such purveyors of ‘‘ sticky music ’’ as Hawk, 
Roy and Duke. Oddly enough, Garner 
frequently reminds us of Jelly Roll Morton. 
When he isn’t playing his ‘‘ cocktail hour ”’ 
pianny, there’s the same strict beat, a 
similar delicacy and love of repeated patterns, 
and good use of light and shade. For a man 
who claims never to have taken a lesson, 
Garner certainly runs through some refresh- 
ing and unusual changes, but the dominant 
impression left by these sides is of charming 
music with an almost ingenuous air of 
simplicity. Clear writers, like clear fountains, 
do not seem as deep as they are ; the turbid 
look most profound. You tell us something : 
does that go for musicians, too ? 


Our Reporter at Collectors’ Convention. 
Stirring Scenes. 
Critics Ousted. 

New Orleans, Sept. 15th, 1998 (by cable). 
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The lofty Témple of Collectors on Rampart 
Street has seldom housed a more distinguished 
assembly than that gathered together for the 
annual convention to-day. For not a few 
of those present, this was the first visit to 
the sacred place. Many were the expressions 


are magnificent 


of delight at the imagination shown in the 
design of the temple, which resembles in 
ground plan the deliberate round of the 
old-time gramophone record. The rich 
stained glass windows depicting minstrels, 
Uncle Tom, Topsy, riverboats, Buddy Bolden, 
Tom Anderson, Storyville cribs, Red Nichols 
and Ted Lewis, drew forth enthusiastic, 
albeit reverent, acclaim. 


Promptly at 10-30 a.m., with a million 
dust-motes trucking and shagging in the 
brilliant Southern sun which streamed 
through the gorgeous windows, the first 
group of collectors entered. They were 
directed to their positions by the official 
Collector Monitors. There was little con- 
fusion, for each collector had been given a 
matrix number corresponding with a num- 
bered square upon the paving beneath his 
chosen banner. Collector Prefects, stationed 
at vantage points, were alert for any un- 
toward behaviour. At I1-I5 they ordered 
the Monitors to eject a Peruvian collector 
who was picking his nose. The hall filled 
steadily. At [1-35 a minor epidemic of 
trading broke out amongst those grouped 
beneath the Boyd Senter banner. This was 
promptly but tactfully put down by the 
Monitors. Many collectors wore their full 
equipment. Some carried wax detectors 
and polishers, some the typical sandwich- 
haversack of those given to long forays. 
Others, who worked the catacombs, wore 
miners’ helmets and lamps. Many carried 
cases from which peeped looseleaf notebooks 
and calf-bound copies of Delaunay and Black- 
stone. All, without exception, carried boxes 
or cartons of swops. 


Last to arrive, from an antiquated petrol- 
driven aircraft, was a party of fifty English- 
men. It transpired that they had been 
delayed by shortsighted authorities in their 
country who had refused to regard their 
journey as essential and had therefore 
withheld fuel from them. As they entered 
they were greeted by the collectors’ equiva- 
lent of the slow handclap—the unison 
chanting of the first two pages of the Gennett 
catalogue. They retaliated good-humouredly 
by chanting a Phil Napoleon discography. 


All were now in place beneath their 
banners and all waited with bated breath. 
A needle could have been heard to fall as 
the Sacred Whirling Disc was borne up the 
centre aisle by Label Captains in robes of 
black and gold. Behind them came the 
King of Collectors for 1998, grave of mien, 
solemn of tread, followed by the ten Chief 
Discographers of each nation. All were of 
noble deportment and exceptional beauty, 
clean-shaven and unpimpled, and each held 
high in his right hand a Rarity. The gathering 
could no longer restrain itself and a great 
wave of cheering broke and rolled around 
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the hall. It was at this sublime moment 
that a despicable pack of critics, disguised 
as Fess Williams collectors, broke ranks and 
endeavoured to crown the King with an 
antique piece of bedroom furniture. Furious 
howls burst from the faithful, but the 
Monitors and Prefects, acting with marvellous 
speed, ruthlessly expelled the critics from 
the hall. Outside, several thousand collectors 
who had been unable to obtain tickets 
waited for glimpses of the mighty. They fell 
upon the unfortunate critics and rent them 
limb from limb. 

Meanwhile, the King mounted to the dais 
unperturbed, the Sacred Whirling Disc was 
placed upon the golden turntable, there to 
revolve for the duration of the convention, 
the Label Captains and Chief Discographers 
took. . 

Oh, to hell with it ! 

Don’t quit now, Jack! Tell about the 
diplomas for discoveries during the past 
year ! 

Shut up ! : 

Tell about the medals for poise and dignity 
while grubbing in junkshops ! 

Quiet, quiet ! 

Tell about the cups for research, tell 
about. . . 


_announced, 


—DISC 
CATALOGUE 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


MISSING NUMBERS 

from Parts I and II. 

1! Put Your Arms Around 
Me, Honey/Comin’ In 


On a Wing B. Wain. 
Blue Skies Dorsey. 
2 It Ain't Necessarily So D. Shore and B. 
Crosby. 
Home on the Range/Take 
Me Back to My Boots 
and Saddle te J. C. Thomas. 
4 In My Arms E. Cantor. 
Johnny Zero/ Murder He 
Says ait M. Hutton and D. 
Shore. 
5 Meadowland /Che Li M. Warnow. 


I’ve Got Sixpence/When 
the Yanks Go Marching 
In M. Warnow. 
6 Add Backing : 
Man to Man/The Caissons 


Go Rolling Along F. Waring/Fort Slo- 


cum Band. 
B. Goodman. 
8 Let’s Get Lost ... V. Munroe. 
The the 
Private . A V. Munroe. 
Kee-Kee-Ree-Kee-Kee ... Cugat. 
13 Begin the Beguine A. Shaw. 
Nightmare A. Shaw. 


14 Medley of Jerome Kern 
Songs, Parts | and2 ... Lt. Rudy Vallee and 


the Coast Guard 


Orchestra. 
16 Add Backing :-— 
Russian Lullaby ... T. Wilson. 
17 Claire de Lune ... F. Martin. 
Warsaw Concerto F. Martin. 
18 In the Blue of Evening T. Dorsey. 
Boogie Woogie ... T. Dorsey. 
19 Lady Eve see Laura Duncan. 
| Want a Man Laura Duncan. 


20 You'll be Sorry ... G. Autrey. 
Good-bye, Darlin’ G. Autrey. 
21) Julius Caesar/Summer Rain Golden Cots Quar- 
tet. 


Golden Gate Quar- 
tet. 


Gospel Train/Preacher 
the Bear eae 


A GUY CALLED JOE 


By FRANK SKERRET. 


Wire's the greatest musician in the 

world ? Well, Paul Whiteman once 
‘““I now present the greatest 
musician in the world — Joe Mooney.’’ Of 
course, our next question might logically be, 
*“Who’s Mooney ?’’ and it has to be 
admitted that Joe’s name isn’t exactly a 
household word, even where the household 
contains a jazz-fan and/or record-collector. 
On the other hand, it might not be entirely 


unfamiliar, particularly as Brunswick have 


issued a couple of discs by the Joe Mooney 
Quartet recently ; and, of course, Joe has 
caused quite a bit of controversy in the field 
of modern music during the past year or two, 
largely because of his unique arrangements 
for a quartet with the unusual instrumenta- 
tion of accordian, clarinet, guitar and bass. 
Besides, you know what jazz critics are liable 


“to say about accordionists in general ! 


Accordion Jazz ? 

All the more significant, then, that quite a 
number of them have chosen to bestow 
unstinting praise on Joe. Mark White, of 
B.B.C. ‘*Jazz Club” fame, asked in a 
recent letter to the ‘‘ Melody Maker,”’ 
‘“ Who ever dreamed it possible to play jazz 
on the accordion prior to Joe Mooney ?”’ 
Well, Joe certainly wasn’t the first to try it ; 
names like Cornell, Felice, Van Damme and 
Miller spring to mind, while in this country 
men like Shearing, Scott Wood and Tito 
Burns have had a shot at it. Yet there’s no 
denying that, so far, Mooney has been the 
most successful in attempting to introduce 
the instrument into the jazz field, in spite of 
the fact that he seldom indulges in solos, and 
uses the resources of the accordion mainly 
for unusual chording effects and _ filling-in 
behind the work of the other members of 
his quartet. Actually, Joe has had consider- 
able experience as an arranger, as a glance 
over his career will show. 

Joe hails from Paterson, New Jersey. He 
and his brother Danny started out as a vocal 
act while they were still kids, calling them- 
selves the Sunshine Boys, and broadcasting 
over local station WLW. Joe and Danny 
used to frequent Sandy’s Brick Bar in Pater- 
son around that time. Sandy didn’t have a 
band, but he did have a juke-box and, by all 
accounts, a very righteous collection of 
records, with the predominating accent on 
Louis and Bix. Well, Sandy would close up 
around 3 a.m., and then the Mooney boys 
and all the other regulars would have an 
all-night session on Sandy’s juke-box. 

After a while, Bobby Dominick would 
start picking out an accompaniment to the 
records on his guitar, and Joe wauld go over 
to the piano, and before the arrival of 
breakfast-time broke things up, there would 
be a dozen or more musicians jamming the 
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roof off the place, with the enthusiastic 
Sandy etching the high-spots on a portable 
recording-machine. 


Daley—Whiteman. 


These sessions gave Joe the idea of starting 
public Sunday afternoon jam-sessions, which 
not only turned out to be a huge financial 
success at thirty cents a throw, but also 
served the dual purpose of giving Joe valuable 
experience and spreading his name beyond 
the rather limited confines of Paterson. 


After the usual spell of gigs, he got his 
chance as a permanent arranger with the 
Frank Daley band in 1936, playing at the 
Meadowbrook. Then, with Buddy Rogers 
fronting the Daley band, Joe toured with the 
outfit to Chicago, New Orleans, the West 
Coast and back to New York, piling up 
experience as an arranger all the time, and 
learning at first hand the styles of jazz played 
in various parts of the country. The Daley- 
Rogers band broke up in the autumn of 
1939, and Joe started to arrange for Paul 
Whiteman —a testimony not only to his 
ability, but to his rising prestige. He was 
commissioned to do about fifty arrangements 
for the Whiteman book. 


After he had done the arrangements for 
Pops, Joe went back to working with Danny 
for a while, and also renewed acquaintance 
with some of the boys he used to know in the 
old days in Paterson, teaming up with them 
now and again just for kicks. One day he 
was hanging around one of the booking 
offices with Bobby Dominick, Tony Federici, 
a bass-player, and Steve Benorick, who 
plays saxes and clarinet, when in walked 
Andrew Sandy, Junior —the same Sandy 
who had been Joe’s greatest admirer since 
the halcyon period of the all-night sessions in 
the Brick Bar in Paterson. Sandy broke the 
news that he was looking for a small outfit 
for his place — now the Hollywood Grill — 
and, before he had finished the sentence, he 
had one. 


First Quartet. 


This was the first Joe Mooney Quartet, 
billed as the Joe Mooney All Stars ; the other 
three didn’t go for this name much, so it 
was later changed to the Jersey Skeeters, 
featuring Joe Mooney. Financially, it was a 
complete success, with both Sandy and the 
boys turning many a fast buck at the Grill, 
but Joe wasn’t happy ; his own measure of 
his success has never been the amount of 
coin which his outfits have attracted, and he 
felt that the other boys in the quartet, 
although very good musicians, weren’t 
prepared to work hard enough to make the 
outfit what he wanted —the best quartet 
in the world. He refused several offers of 
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airings for the combo, engineered by White- 
man, saying they weren't ready. 


While the quartet was still pulling in 
unprecedented crowds to the Grill, Joe 
suddenly accepted an offer to take the outfit 
on the road with Russ Morgan (with whom 
he had gone to music-school as a youngster), 
as a band within the band. When they tired 
of that, they went to the Hotel Sheraton in 
New York. While they were working here, 
Red Norvo dragged jazz-critic Mike Levin, of 
Downbeat fame, in to the Hotel to hear 
Joe, Mike protesting that he didn’t want to 
listen to any accordionist. Just the same, he 
listened, and that was the biggest break Joe 
ever had, because Levin went overboard for 
Joe’s playing (he wasn’t doing any singing 
at that time, strangely enough) and began to 
plug him in one of the biggest one-man 
boosting campaigns the business has ever 
seen. However, Mike Levin went into the 
Army just about that time, and, naturally, 
lost touch with the old contacts ; he re- 
mained in the Army until the beginning of 
1945. 


Hors de Combat. 


In June of the same year, Joe and his wife, 
Helen, were involved in a car accident, and 
Joe was so badly knocked about that he was 
hors de combat for over a year. But Levin 
hadn’t forgotten about him, and started to 
make inquiries as to his whereabouts as soon 
as he was liberated from the Forces. Bob 
Bach, of Metronome, had a record of Joe 
singing Nancy, and he let Levin hear it. This 
was the first time Mike had ever heard Joe 
sing, and it knocked him out completely. He 
was off on the Mooney trail again, and this 
time he made it. 


Joe, meanwhile, had recovered from his 
accident, and was back working for Sandy 
with Danny and a guitarist called Frankie 
Stafford, under the name of the Joe Mooney 
Trio. He still felt, for some reason, that he 
hadn’t recovered sufficiently to play piano, 
and it was then that he concentrated on 
accordion all the time. Later, Andy Fitz- 
gerald, Joe’s present clarinettist, was dis- 
charged from the Service, and started with 
the group, making it a quartet. Bobby 
Dominick, also demobbed, came back on 
guitar, and another ex-Army man, Gate 
Frega, came in on bass ; this was the quartet 
as Mike Levin found it when he had finally 
sleuthed his way to Sandy’s Hollywood Grill 
in Paterson. 


Record and Radio. 


He persuaded Joe to take the outfit to the 
famous Dixon’s on 52nd Street, and, with 
Levin’s subtle plugging to help, they became 
the musical sensation of 1946-47. They also 
started broadcasting over the ABC network, 
and recording for Decca. Brunswick issued 


two fairly typical records by the Quartet in 
March. For the first time, the old number 
Just a Gigolo, recorded in November, 1946, 
was backed by a ‘‘cute’’ thing, already 
issued here on H.M.V. by Basie, called 
Meet Me at No Special Place. The latter side, 
waxed in April, 1947, has one of Joe’s best 
vocals. For the second disc, Joe chose a pop 
from the Disney film, ‘‘Fun and Fancy 
Free,’’ called Lazy Countryside, and gave it 
the Mooney treatment, complete with 
unorthodox vocal. This is coupled with 
Stars in My Eyes, a fine song written by 
Kreisler, and featured in the old Grace 
Moore film, ‘‘The King Steps Out.’ 
This has no vocal, but is played in expert 
and typical fashion by the Quartet. Both 
these numbers were recorded at the same 
session in July of last year, and all four sides 
have the same personnel as the group which 
played in Sandy's Grill, except that Jack 
Hotop has replaced Bobby Dominick on 
guitar. 


To conclude, if you’re looking for gut- 
bucket jazz, you won’t hear it from the Joe 
Mooney Quartet ; for one thing, the instru- 
mentation precludes it ; for another, Mooney 
is at heart an arranger, a musical perfectionist, 
and a man who’s happier listening to the 
Budapest Quartet than the Condon Town 
Hall Mob. But if you’re looking for a 
chamber-group as polished as the old Good- 
man units, featuring small-band orchestra- 
tions the like of which no group since the 
1939 Kirby outfit has attempted to produce, 
then you may very well decide you’ve found 
your ideal combination in the Joe Mooney 
Quartet. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB meet every Friday at 
Cranbrook Arms, S.E. (one minute from St. John’s 
Station). Resident group: Mike Daniel’s Delta 
Jazz Band. Recitals, Raffles, etc. Licenced Bar. 

COOKS FERRY INN. Angel Road, Edmonton. 
Buses 34, 34b, 84, 102 and 144. 

Special October Attractions. 

Every Sunday, 7 to 10 p.m. 
Oct. 3rd. Harry Gold and his ‘* Pieces of Eight.”’ 
Oct. 10th. Cab Kaye and his Sextet. 
Oct. 17th. Harry Gold and his ‘* Pieces of Eight.’’ 
Oct. 24th. Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
Oct. 3lst. Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 

Also other featured Guest Artists. 

HOT CLUB OF BIRMINGHAM. Meetings weekly. 
Wednesday at 7-30 p.m. ‘* Old Stone Cross 
Hotel,’’ Dale End. Membership invited. Apply : 
W. Hill, 101 Churchill Road, Birmingham, 9. 

LEICESTER SQUARE No. | JAZZ CLUB. Dancing 
every Monday, 7-11 p.m. Humphrey Lyttelton 
and his Band. Intimate CLUB ROOM for use 
of Record Collectors, etc. Refreshments at 
moderate prices. Victory House (N.S.P.C.C. 
Building), Leicester Square, W.1 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB. Mac’s, 41 Great Windmill 
St. SATURDAY NIGHT JAZZ. Dancing every 
week with Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
Guest Artists. Admission 3/-. Guests 4/-. 
Membership, 2/- p.a. Stan and Herbert Wilcox, 
63 High St., N.W.8. Primrose 6725. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


ADA: R. Adams, 68 St. George’s Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 

BRI: C. T. Britton, 126 Rectory Road, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwicks. 

BRY: D. Bryant, 8 Granville Road, Harro- 
gate, Yorks. 

CUS: T. Cusack, 196 Lisburn Road, Belfast, 

N. Ireland. 
Dance, Cottesmore, 
Street, Braintree, Essex. 
JEN: J. R. P. Jenkins, 15 Hyde Place, 
Llanhilleth, Mon. 

KEL: P. Kelley, 11 Withington Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

NEV: D. A. Nevard, St. Helier, Thorring- 
ton, near Colchester, Essex. 

PEA: P.S. Pearce, 24 Wellesbourne Grove, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

VIC: B. S. Victor, 53 Hamilton Park, 
Highbury, London, N.5. 


DAN : S. Bradford 
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Worth a Spin—(continued). 

in the truly authentic manner. George 
Wettling, who needs no introduction, plays 
drums on four of the sides, and Danny 
Alvin, a New Yorker who moved to Chicago 
in 1922 and played with everybody from 
Wayne King to Frank Teschemaker, is 
responsible for rhythm on the remaining 
two. Zack’s choice of numbers is perfectly 
illustrative of the type of tune that was 
popular in the tap rooms of the Windy City 
in the roaring twenties, and they are all 
stomp or dance pieces. Kansas City Stomp 
and Bugaboo were, of course, composed by 
Jelly Roll Morton ; Sunset Cafe Stomp by 
Louis Armstrong ; Shim-me-Sha-Wabble by 
Spencer Williams, and Farewell Blues by 
Leon Rappollo, Elmer Schoebell and Paul 
Mares, three famous members of the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings. Hood Stomp is Zack’s 
own ‘‘ tribute ’’ to the gangsters’ (hoodlums) 
who used to frequent the joints where he 
worked. All six sides are equally good, and 
compellingly evocative of a mood and period 
that has long disappeared from American 
life. All over the States pianists and drum- 
mers were playing just like this in smoky 
little bars and honkytonks during those 
incredible times of prohibition, gangsters, 
slick roadsters and flappers, and so very few 
of them ever reached the recording studio. 
Think of all the wonderful jazz that went 
down the drain with the bathtub gin and 
hooch, and be thankful that there are still a 
few of the old Chicago boys left to briefly 
bring it all back again. A special word must 
be said about the drumming on these discs. 
It is absolutely superb, and a revelation of 
controlled inventiveness, not only in rhythmic 
pattern but tone — both Wettling and Alvin 
use their equipment to the full, and in sucha 
way that they become something much more 
than one-man rhythm sections — their play- 
ing is literally a component of Zack's melodic 


structures. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON. 


Hy’a, Sue/Lady of the Lavender Mist—Golden 
Cress /Three-Cent Stomp—The Cloathed Woman 
[Progressive Gavotte—New York City Blues/ 
Turquoise Cloud. 
(Columbia Album C-164). 


Be you a mouldy fig, a sour grape, a bop date, 
or even the big apple itself, there must be 
something in this album to delight you. It 
contains blues, stomps and mood-music in 
the Ellington manner and they are all delight- 
ful. It is the kind of stuff that you will drag 
from your shelves in twenty years’ time and 
say to yourselves, ‘The Duke had a wonderful 
band in 1948.’’ You will be right, the Duke 
has a wonderful band, now as always. Just 
so that you can refresh your memories when 
you play these records in time to come, here 
is the personnel for these sides. (Keep this 
copy by you, it will save you a search through 
I to J (reprint number 567) or C.D.'s H.D. 
(1969 edition—printed behind the iron 
curtain).) 

Ray Nance, Francis Williams, Shelton 

Hemphill, Dud Bascomb, Hal Baker, 

trumpets ; Claude Jones, Lawrence Brown, 

Tyree Glenn, trombones ; Jimmy Hamil- 

ton, Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope, 

Al Sears, Harry Carney, saxes ; Fred Guy, 

guitar ; Oscar Pettiford, bass; Sonny 

Greer, drums ; Duke Ellington, piano. 

Of the soloists, you will hear Hodges and 
Hamilton on Hy’a Sue ; the Carney baritone 
on Progressive Gavotte ; Lawrence Brown on 
Golden Cress; Tyree Glenn on Turquoise 
Cloud ; Hal Baker on Three-Cent Stomp ; 
and the Duke on N.Y.C. Blues ; but it’s the 
music that counts. 


THE NICKSIELAND BAND. 
| Must Have That Man/Beale Street Blues. 
(Commodore 620). 
Bobby Hackett plays nicely on the first 
side. Nix! 


HANK D’AMICO SEXTET. 
Juke Box Judy /Hank’s Pranks. 
(National 9047). 

For those of you who turned turtle at the 
sound of the Benny Goodman Sextet, these 
are a sure buy. The rhythm section is 
excellent, with Cozy Cole laying a solid 
foundation for the front line. D’Amico is a 
polished musician — rather too polished for 
me. Could have done with more of Frankie 
Newton’s trumpet, which is heard to advan- 
tage on Pranks. 


GEORGE WETTLING & RHYTHM KINGS. 
Heebie Jeebies /Blues For Stu. 
(Commodore 619). 

Recorded in July, 1944, these two sides 
are some of the better of the Commodores. 
Billy Butterfield provides a fine lead trumpet ; 


WORTH A SPIN. 


he plays with swing and the band get quite a 
nice beat behind him. The trombone is by 
Wilbur de Paris and, as you would expect, 
it is excellent. If there was a Chicago style, 
then this is it. 


GEORGE WETTLING. 


JIMMY JONES. 
Lover Man/Clair de Lune. 
(Wax 107). 

The first side makes me think that Mrs. 
Jones’ son may have something. It is a 
pleasant rambling piano solo on a pleasant 
enough theme. He doesn’t try anything 
very difficult, but all he does is done with 
perfection. At least, it sounds that way — 
the label says Wax, but | doubt it. 


THEOLONIUS MONK. 
Evonce/Off Minor. 
(Blue Note 547). 

Here is some piano playing that has to be 
listened to hard with both ears. It is weird, 
it is fascinating and it proves one thing — 
the Monk can play with a beat! Evonce 
(don’t get it) is pure bop with trumpet by 
Idrees Suliman and alto by Danny West. 
Go, young man, and take Idrees with you. 


GRAEME BELL AND HIS 
DIXIELAND BAND. 
At the Darktown Strutters’ Ball/Deep Pacific. 
(Pacific 90.004). 
Wolverine Blues /Ostrich Walk. 
(Pacific 90.005). 
By now the Pacific people should have had 
plenty of practice in recording jazz bands, 
but judging by the balance on these sides 


one would hardly think so. The piano and | 


banjo are under-recorded and the trumpet 
often sharply obtrusive, while the whole 
lacks that brilliance and depth which charac- 
terised, for instance, the Czech Supraphons 
by this band. This is hard luck on the 
musicians, because on this second Pacific 
session they were right on top form, playing 
with great attack and cohesion, especially 
in the scanty arranged passages. re 
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Any band that seeks for, and finds, good 
numbers to replace the hackneyed Jazz Band 
Balls and Sister Kates, worn to death by 
every Dixieland band from Memphis to 
Manchester, deserves all our praise. The 
Bells’ fondness for playing and recording 
out-of-the-way tunes is well known, but here 
they choose three standards and an on-the- 
spot twelve bar blues. Not very original 
material, but each one is impressed with the 
band’s own personality and given that 
“* different ’’ touch. 


On Darktown it is accomplished by giving 
the melody to the trombone in the first 
chorus, and following up with the verse, 
which | have never heard before. Sustained 
riffing behind the soloists adds to the drive, 
building up to three heavily accented chords, 
which seem to stop the flow of sound seem- 
ingly in mid-air, and give added attack to the 
final all-in on trumpet and two clarinets. 


Deep Pacific is just a twelve-bar, but with a 
difference. Roger’s muted trumpet, though 
badly recorded, has a more negroid accent, 
more vibrato, than normally. A subdued 
clarinet solo by Ade, backed up by unob- 
trusive fretting on the banjo, is the high- 
spot of this side, and once again the band’s 
instinctive good taste is shown by their 
intelligent use of the riff behind the soloists. 
Ostrich Walk is a more or less conventional 
treatment of the familiar O.D.J.B. classic ; 
Russ Murphy’s drumming is excellent ; 
how he gets those tom-tom effects | don’t 
know, since he always uses a kit stripped to 
the barest essentials and not comprising 
a tom-tom ! Presumably he does it on the 
bass drum, but however it’s done it certainly 
adds rhythmic variety. 

To give Wolverine Blues that touch of 
distinctive treatment, Ade and Roger take 
the unconventional, but highly successful 
step of improvising a scat chase chorus. 
Ade’s low, simian growl is the perfect foil for 
Roger’s boop-a-doop style of singing, and 
between the two of them they spark the 
whole group to a really exciting last chorus. 

D. W. 


GEORGE ZACK (Piano) 
with George Wettling and Danny Alvin at 
the drums. 
Barrelhouse Stomps. 
(Commodore Album No. Cr-9). 
George Zack became internationally known 
when he recorded with the Muggsy Spanier 
Ragtimers Band in 1940, but in style and 
temperament he is essentially a ‘‘ lone 
wolf,’’ and for the last twenty-three years 
or so he has been soloing in clubs in various 
parts of the States. Born in Chicago, he 
absorbed the work of all the jazz greats from 
Oliver to Beiderbecke, and his playing rocks 


(turn to page 11). 
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RNEST BORNEMAN will probably be 

known to many of you for his docu- 
mentary work, ‘‘ A Critic Looks at Jazz,” 
published here a year or so ago, and though 
you may not have connected the two, 
probably a good many of you have also read 
one of his previous novels, ‘* The Face on 
the Cutting Room Floor.”’ ‘‘ Tremolo,” 
his latest effort, is a novel which sets out to 
paint a picture of nervous and emotional 
suspense —a cross, as the publishers dust 
cover puts it, between 
and the novel of character ”’ 
canvas set, for some reason which | could not 
discover, against a background of jazz music 
and musicians. 
novelist, and a competent jazz critic, but this 
mixture of the two as bottled for us in 


“es 


“* Tremolo ”’ is one which | hope he does 
not see fit to repeat. 

The story of Mike Somerville and his 
peaceful New England entourage, how its 
calm and happiness was shattered by such 
apparently trivial if puzzling episodes as the 
trail of spilled sugar which no one would 
admit to spilling, makes a good plot and is 
excitingly told and intelligently built up by 
Borneman’s pen. 
the background of jazz music and musicians ? 
Alternatively, having decided to write a 
novel with a jazz background, why plant in 
its leading role a man with such an improb- 
able combination of characteristics as Mike 
Somerville 2 A sometime Harvard student, 
ex-jazz musician, friend of Leon Rappolo, and, 
when the story opens, prosperous managing 
director of a firm of plastic-musical-instru- 
ment-makers — gives us a distinctly odd 
combination, | assure you, to say nothing of 
the deliberately suburban atmosphere and 
suburban sense of values which Borneman 
has wished upon him. 

lf “Tremolo ”’ fails to ring true, it is 


~ A CASE FOR BOOKS ~ 
V-Disc—(continued) 
22 Sometimes Has to 
By ERNEST BORNEMAN. ... Cpt, Z. Lane. 
= Little Brown Suit My 
j ncle Bought Me/Hup 
Reviewed by MARK WHITE. 
Uncle Bought Me/Hup 
ville and his family if he had been, shall we “ar meee rich. 
say, a lawyer, an artist, or even a musician. ye My Sunshine st D. Shore/B. Crosby. 
But to believe in his behaviour under the = /Wait ss Me, — ne 
peculiar set of circumstances which Borne- ; ‘Crosby/K. Smith. 
man has designed for him is asking too much. Sinatra. 
Behaviour is, | think, the fault of this book 26 Pistol Packin’ Mama Al Dexter. 
: i The Honey Song Louise Marsey. 
in a nutshell. Almost without exception, 28 St. Louise Blues Ginny Simms. 
everyone behaves all wrong. The one whose ' 
behaviour is notably right is the girl singer, 31 Garibaldi’s War Hymn ... \ Toscaniniand N.B.C. 
i Stars and Stripes for Ever Symphony Orch, 
Jeannie, and as a result this particular piece 40 Symphonie omar, Parts 
of characterisation stands out a mile as the 
the mystery sto book progresses. Symphony Orch. 
41 I've Got You Under My 
—the whole For the story -—— well, it’s a useful theme if Skin/La Golihdrina A. Kostelanetz. 
not a new one, and as | said, Borneman’s a 
treatment of it is sparkling, and in places /On the Campus... Goldman Band. 
Borneman is a competent exciting. His descriptions build up admir- ern Melodies ... Goldman Band. 
ably the tension which is essential to the 
plot, in fact it is this very thing which makes 48 Silent Night B. ek Chorus 
it so disappointing to find the jazz sequences Joy to the World /it Came ; 
lacking in authenticity. | am carefully not 50 ost 
telling you the ending, because being a lehem s+ vs R. Crooks with Or- 
. . n 
mystery story it would spoil it for you, but As With Gladness/Hark, 
if | tell you that this is basically a psychological 53 —— 
thriller centring round Mike Somerville, his Le Carillon Symphony Orch. 
a 2 A Fi 56 Let Me Call You Sweet- 
wife, his small son, his mother and his man heart... ... A. Goodman. 
and woman servants, you will see that it is 57 er ae A. Goodman. 
essentially an intimate family drama. This 
But why, oh why, drag in is why | can see no good reason for the jazz tanw« - - 
Holiday for Strings D. Rose. 
background, which, weed time it occurs, 63 Dance of the Hours, Parts | Toscaniniand N.B.C. 
gives the impression that it has been dragged a Fcc 2 - wen Symphony Orch. 
ever ention our 
in willy nilly. Te T. Tucker Time. 
“ 99 ey're it er oung 
Tremolo will give you good reading /There’s a Flame «. 1. Tucker Time. 
and entertainment, and | think you will 70 ee toMe N. Eddy. 
enjoy the author’s unusual and slightly 4 + 
unorthodox style, but be prepared to forget ane lOveriNo Love S. Kaye. 
about the jazz. No Nothin’... S. Kaye. 
73 The Hungry Count R. Scott. 
Stiff Lace and Old Char- 
ourney toa tar. et Courtney. 
94 For the First Time V. Munroe. My Ideal /Blue Rain Del Doornar. 
Jealous .. V. Munroe. 87 Abraham (one side only). 
96 Candlelight ‘and Wine/Do 88 Add Backing :— 
It Again K. Kyser. In a Friendly Little Har- 
With My Head in the bour... ase ... Kate Smith. 
Clouds Victory Polka K. Kyser. 90 And Russia is Her Name _ A. Kostelanetz. 
97 Spirit of Vienna . Ormandy and the March Slav i ... A. Kostelanetz 
Voices of Spring .. Philadelphia Orch. 91 Stormy Weather Capt. G. Miller and 
100 Donkey Serenade Allan Jones. Buckle Down Winsocki/ Air Force Band. 
Give Me One Hour Gladys Swarthout. El Capitain... 


almost entirely because of its jazz back- 
ground. One could believe in Mr. Somer- 


Disposals—(continued) 
SULLIVAN, JOE. 


DOODS, BLYTHE. 


Forevermore ‘Del Mar Rag Com N T/A cus 
"Graveyard BrE 5/6 ADA Parlor Special, Georgia Grind Pa/Pe T/£i+ CUS 
Blues Sweet Man Savoy E T/A Cus sons Fields/N.O. Lowdown Many Vo 
Riding but Walking /Get Off It Please HMV E JEN GERSHWIN, |GEORGE. . 
Ripples Alligator Craw! HMV 46) BRE TOMMY. V+ Top NEV 
birmingham Bertha Am | Blue G PEA G+ T/S CUS 
Strange Fruit/Rising Sun E $6 ‘ORLEANS FEET WARMERS, V+  T/S CUS 
WITTWER, JOHNNY, TRIO. I've Found a New B HMV V+  T/S CUS 
Come Back, Sweet Papa, Tiger .. vs oe Ex N TA cus NEW ORLEANS ry ey 
T/s cus 
NOBLE, RAY. 
WANTED. Many — send List HMV V+ Top NEV 
OLIVER, KING. 
ASTAIRE, FRED, WITH AL STARITA. V+ T/s cus 
Louisiana Not My .. CoE VIN NEV SMITH, BESSIE. 
BLUES SINGERS. U.S. cut-outs... G+ T/S cus 
Many Any Vv T/S cus 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th October. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 

E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 

V — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. es 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 11. ie 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 11. 


DISPOSALS. 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 


JOHNSON, LONNIE. 


| Hate to Leave You/That’s My Home BB A A JEN Drifting Along/Love Again—Blues in Soul/ 
On the Sunny Side, Parts | and 2 sh Poly N T/A cus Blues—Rocks in Bed/Solid Blues (three records 
Columbia Album C-57, 4 records N 10/-ea. NEV in album) Disc N 35 /- DAN 
St. Louis Blues/Tiger Rag aa Poly E 8/6 PEA JOHNSON, PETE—TURNER, JOE. 
j Song of Vipers/Will You Poly E 8/6 PEA Lovin’ Mama zeae Rag a Pa E 56 ADA 
b a AUSTRALIAN RECORDS. KENTON, STA 
Elman N T/A KEL Concerta to End Concertos tours. Cap E 12/- BRY 
UE LOU. IRBY, JOHN—JORDAN, 
. N.O. Blues/Made Him Mad De E uj- ADA Royal Garden/Can’t Get That V-D G T/A Cus 
} BECHET, SIDNEY. LA VERE’S CHICAGO LOOPERS. 
n I'm Coming, Virginia/G. Cabin... GrF N 10/- BRI Sunday /Baby Please Come Home mee Tem E 7/- BRI 
, Jungle Drums/Hold Tight Vo N 10/- BRI Blue Lou/Talk It Over pee Tem E 7/- BRI 
BLYTH, JIMMY. LAWSON, YANK. 
¢€ , Bohunkus Blues/Buddy Burton... AM E 8/6 PEA Too Many Times/Stumbling Sig E 10/6 PEA 
BROWN, ANDA. Sugar /Sensation Rag Sig N vic 
Crying Blues Co F 5/- ADA oni 
5 rankie ert |/Looky us } 
: Ke Hot Mittens/Buddy’s Habits... Tem N 9/6 BRI Frankie Albert 2/Ain’t Goin’ Mus E 1216 PEA 
: BUTTERBEANS AND SUSIE. John Henry/On a Monday Ash E 12/6 ADA 
Can't Use You/Married Man’s ... OK F S/- ADA LUTCHER, NELLIE. 
” BUTTERFIELD, ERSKINE. One | Love/Chi- Chicago—Reaching for Moon/ 
2 Jelly Jelly/l Dreamt in Harlem BrE N 6/- BRI Another Mule—Laje Charles ‘seteadinigaaiaid 
> a B . Lagoon (three records in album) i Cap N 40/- DAN 
Stormy Weather /Riffin BS E 516 PEA LUTER. E. 
Panassie BS E 5/6 PEA MOLE, Street Didn't He Ramble Pac E ADA 
a Some of Days/12 O'clock SW N 7/- PEA Got a Feeling/That’s a Plenty ... PaE Vv 8- BRI 
i ae S. Georgia Brown/Cadillac SW N |- PEA MEZZROW, MEZZ. 
f CAVALLERO/ CARLE/ LES BROWN. Blues in Disguise/That’s | Feel ... HMV N 4- BRI 
] Boogie /Moonglow V-D v TIA cus MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
CHARLESTOWN CHASERS.. That'll Never Do/Ellington HMV N 4/6 BRI 
La Davenport Blues/After You've CoE E 8/- BRI Georgia Swing/Kansas City Stomp GrF N 96 BRI 
SS CHICAGO RHYTHM KINGS. West End Blues/Climax Rag HMV N 46 BRI 
a Someone Stole Gabriels/Margie Poly N 6/6 BRI Deep Creek/Shreveport HMV N 46 BRI 
7 ound New Baby/Changes Made r [- BRI urn the Iceberg/Pretty Li i / 
tL.) CHURCHILL, SAVANNAH. Red Hot Pepper/Deep Creek ... Vi N 96 PEA 
} Tell Me Blues/Twofaced Man Bea v 5/- PEA Kansas City Stomp/Georgia Swing HMVF E 12/- BRY 
CLESS, ROD. That’s Like It/Dixie Home HJICA N 14/- NEV 
n Froggy Moore/Have You Felt ... BW N T/A cus NAPOLEO PHIL. 
a COLEMAN, BILL. Anything/Can’t Cheat ... HMV N 4/6 BRI 
7 Nobody Baby Please SW E 5/6 PEA Tiger Rag Swan N TA Cus 
9 Genuine enquirers only PEA BrE E 5/6 ADA 
Y. 
Io pwvolverine Blues/ Cir Vv 5/6 PEA g BB N 6/6 BRI 
NNY OT SIX. R 
: Pencil Papa/Sweet Loraine Br HJICA N 14/- NEV Everybody Loves/She’s Crying for Me BB E A JEN 
9 DUMAINE, LOUIS, JAZZOLA EIGHT. NICHOLS, RED. : 
<a Pretty Audrey/To-Wa-Bac-A-Wa “a HJCA N 12/6 NEV rg Make my Cot HMV G 6/- ADA 
ad ELLINGTON, t — (12-inch) Dub E 12/6 PEA 
ammie Mine/Tell Me (12-inc u / 
Ia Birmingham Breakdown/St. Louis Toodle-oo Br E A JEN Palesteena/Margie z Vi E: 8/6 BRI 
Breakfast Dance/Bugle Call Gra E 7/6 PEA OLIVER, KING. 
T Ni Merry-go-round /Sophisticated Lady CoE N T/A CUS Chattanooga Stomp/N.O. Stomp CoF N T/A Cus 
9 yf Dem Bells/ Masi Little Words ... HMV E T/A CUS Chattanooga Stomp/N.O. Stomp CoF E 15,- BRY 
EVANS, DOC, ELAND FIVE. ORY, KID. 
Tin Roof/ Bugle Thee’ s a plenty/DaDa World’s Jazz Crazy/Storyville Co N 10/- NEV 
records in album isc AN ucket Got Hole/Tiger Rag / 
9 FREEMAN, BUD. World's Jazz Crazy/Storyville Co N T/A CUS 
Blue Lou/Man ... sD E 10/- DAN PAG T LIPS. 
i) Ribald Rhythm/Ontario Barrel | H.SD E 10/- DAN Gone With Gin/Call of Wind ... BrE N 5/6 BRI 
Ca Taking a Chance/Took Advantage sD E 10/- DAN RAINEY, MA. : 
f a GAILLARD, SLIM. Blues the World Fogot, | and 2 Para N 12/6 NEV 
e Atomic Cock/Yep-Roc-Hearsay Ato E 6/- vic Moonshine Blues/Bo-Weavil Blues Para N 12/6 NEV 
J} GLENN, TYREE. Slow Drivin’/Gone Daddy Blues Para N 12/6 NEV 
RAP D UTH. aillar: izzy, Parker, e / 
Bach Violin Concerto SW N A JEN DELTA JAZZ BAND. 
= GREEN, PHIL. et of four ‘ i 
| Hagars Blues /Muskrat Ramble eE E 3/6 BRI Milneburg/ Clarinet Mar. Ci N TIA Cus 
io HARMANIACS—WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. ROSTAING, HUBERT. 
i; 7 Carolina Bound/Baltimore BrE G 6/- ADA Squeeze Me/‘Whose Dream BS N 46 PEA 
* HAWKINS, COLEMAN. Ice Cream/Sunny Side SW N 56 PEA 
i—_ Night Ramble/Ladies Lull Poly N 5/- PEA RUSSELL, PEE WEE. 
fo Bean Stalk/Leave ize Poly N 5/- PEA Best Gal/Muskogee Blues—Take Me Back/ 
Cc f HERMAN, WOOD Rosie—Red Hot Mama/ — Mountain 
} Golden Wedding ove ‘O'clock W. De E 12/- BRI (three records in album) Re oe Disc N 35/- DAN 
4 Bijou/Northwest Passage Co N 10/- BRI SMITH, BESSIE. 
a HILL, BERTHA CHIPPIE. See ft Have Care/Have Pit Ss Co N 12/6 NEV 
2° How Long Blues/Trouble in Mind Ci N 10/6 NEV Gimme Some/Wild About Tas Thing Co E 9/- ADA 
e& HODES, ART. SMITH, PINE TOP 
Organ Grinder/Chimes Blues ... JR E 10/- BRI Blues /Boogie Woogie Br E 56 ADA 
S Someday Sweetheart/Wolverine JR E 10/- BRI SPANIER, MUGGSY. 
i | Sister Kate/Basin Street... JR E 10/- BRI Memphis Blues/Sweet Sue (12-inch) Com E TIA Cus 
be J That's a Plenty/Ballin’ Jack 3 JR E 10/- BRI S. Lorraine/Sept. in Rain (12-inch) Com E TA cus 
N'Booze BN N T/A cus David Br N 8/6 BRI 
IFF’S, CATS (BECHET). 
a | 2 Quiet Please/You Got Me (12-inch) ... a BW N T/A cus Milenburg Joys/12 Street Poly N 7/6 PEA 
? 
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JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL = 
ENSEMBLE 
BUZZY Parts 1and2 | 10-009 
* 
THE ALL STAR SEXTET al 
OLD or NEW CONFIRMATION ba 
FIRST GEAR ; 
it’s 
“ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ GRAEME BELL AND HIS AUSTRALIAN . 
JAZZ BAND 
VLL WALK THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE = oe 
* COME BACK, SWEET PAPA 10-011 a 
THINGS TO COME : - - Some of the greatest names in Jazz— 2 
DIZZY GILLESPIE CHARLIE PARKER 
HOWARD McGHEE DODO MARMAROSA 
RAY NANCE DJANGO REINHARDT 
ADE MONSBOURGH’S BIG FOUR MILT JACKSON ¢ 
MILES DAVIS — LUCKY THOMPSON . 
CLAUDE LUTER and his LORIENTAIS ERROL GARNER y | 
And more fine sides by GRAEME BELL AND HIS AUSTRALIAN JAZZ BAND os 
THE JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLE 7 


THE ALL SEXTET. 
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Lunt & Co. (Printers) itd., Pelsall, Staffs. 
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